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On the editorial page of one of our daily newspapers there 
appeared under the caption “Misguided Youth” the following 
quotation: ‘When I was fourteen years old attending a grammar 
school I read anarchist books till the subject became a passion. 


Books on anarchism and newspaper reports have given me the . 


conviction that there is no grander thing in the world than to 
successfully commit an anarchist crime. I decided to kill some 
prominent Austrian personage and I have succeeded.” This 
is a statement made by Garvio Prinzip, murderer of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his Duchess. 

Since I have placed the foregoing like a text at the top of a 
sermon, you are perhaps expecting me to try to develop the argu- 
ment that if the boy Prinzip had not, at the age of fourteen, read a 
misleading book, he would not have murdered the Austrian royal- 
ties; and if the royalties had not been assassinated this war would 
never have occurred. Please don’t think I have read my history 
to so little purpose as to mistake a spark that explodes a powder 
magazine for the cause of a war plotted through two generations. 
I do, however, maintain that books, or the lack of them, have had 
much to do with making this war, and that the books we give our 

* Read before the Library Department of the National Education Association, 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in July, 1918. 
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children—not alone our fourteen-year-olds but our four-year-olds 
as well—will be enormous factors in hastening or deferring the day 
when wars shall cease. I confess that not long ago I should have 
been the first to dissent from the claim which I now present as my 
earnest conviction. 

Since August 1, 1914, no thinking person has escaped his days of 
black despondency. Only as one has been able to see beyond the 
battlefield a world rid of war in future has it been possible to keep 
one’s soul alive. And to get rid of war seemed to me so hopeless 
or so far away as to offer little cheer. Written above the terms 
that men have used to explain the causes of wars—race hatred, 
religious intolerance, despotic rulers, commercial rivalry, terri- 
torial expansion, secret diplomacy, militarism, and so on—I saw in 
plain letters one familiar, household word which includes all these 
expressions. The word is selfishness. Greed of possessions, greed 
of power, power over the bodies or over the minds and souls of 
men—it is this monster selfishness, aided by trickery and ignorance, 
which has drenched the earth with blood from the age of the cave 
man to the present. 

So, I thought despairingly, we can never get rid of war until we 
have so far changed human nature that a majority of men shall have 
rooted selfishness out of their own hearts; and that is such slow 
business that we may as well admit with the pessimists that wars 
will be fought every generation or two for weary centuries to come. 

Then one day I came upon a thought in Jefferson’s Whai the 
War is Teaching that gave me courage. Dr. Jefferson declared 
that we need not wait to change human nature before we can do 
away with war. Ali we have to do is to change men’s ideas about 
war. There was a time when the most intelligent people killed 
witches by the hundred. We do not kill witches now. This is 
not because human nature has changed but because men have 
changed their ideas about witchcraft. Not long ago many of the 
best people owned slaves. Now slavery is done away. Human 
nature has not greatly changed, but men’s ideas about slavery have. 

“Ah,” thought I hopefully, “that’s good cheer, not only for me 
as plain human being, but for me as librarian. I’m not fit to be a 
Red Cross nurse, but here’s where books come in!” 
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Yes, here is where teachers and librarians come in. The school 
will teach children to read—teally to get the thought of the printed 
page. The library will supply books whose ideas are worth getting. 
Working together we teachers and librarians will aim for no less 
goal than to stop all war in the future. 

Is it not a solace to think that we too may help? It is intoler- 
able to sit in our comfortable homes thinking of what the dear boys 
are suffering to keep us safe and not be able to make some vital 
contribution to the cause. We who, by reason of age or sex, are 
debarred from making the soldier’s sacrifice will “highly resolve 
that these honored dead shall not have died in vain,”’ but that the 
world shall be better through our service to the children, saved at 
such a cost! 

When a librarian argues for careful selection of children’s books, 
most people expect her to paint in lurid colors the deadly influence 
of the book whose cover and title-page stamp it as vicious. But 
why argue against drinking from a bottle plainly marked poison ? 
There are other ways of killing a child than by giving him strychnine. 
You may provide perfectly harmless foods, but if you don’t give the 
right kinds and quantities and proportions you may slowly kill the 
child by undernourishment. 

My library experience has led me to cherish a fierce and unre- 
lenting hatred.toward the so-called harmless books, the books 
which, read habitually, reduce a child’s thinking powers to pulp 
and make him an easy prey to the leadership of whatever form 
of Prussianism flourishes anywhere disguised under some other 
name. 

Because I am a woman, subject to the accusation when I con- 
demn many popular books that I am trying to raise boys to be 
“perfect ladies’’ instead of ‘‘red-blooded men,” I am glad to quote 
a man’s opinion of the ‘‘harmless’’ book. 

You send the boy to school in a belief that the stuff he absorbs from printed 
pages forms his mind; but out of school you may let him absorb stuff from 
printed pages that is not fit to be in a dog’s mind. 

Time was when you could tell a wrong book for a boy because it was bound 
in yellow paper and sold for a dime. Nowadays many wrong books for boys 


are most respectably bound in cloth. And they are perfectly moral, in the 
narrowest sense of that abused word. They describe how a fourteen-year-old 
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boy, with a discarded set of harness and an old hoop skirt, made a flying- 
machine and sailed around the earth; or with a leaky washboiler and two dollars 
in cash built a submarine that destroys the enemy’s fleet; how a lad in knee 
breeches circumvented a gang of desperate criminals and so became president 
of a railroad at sixteen. 

These tales of preposterous juvenile achievements are depraved because 
they are monstrous lies. They do not stimulate a boy’s imagination; they 
drug it. They do not set his imagination usefully at work, but send it off in a 
wierd opium dream. They do not brace or enlarge a boy’s mind. They lead 
it into a vicious enervating habit of dope-taking. They are a sort of psycho- 
logical whisky-drinking that makes the victim unresponsive to wholesome, 
natural tonics and begets a flabby craving for the artificial kick. 


I often marvel at the courage with which teachers persevere, 
knowing as they do the influences out of school that tend to under- 
mine their work. They teach the boy to read and then the corner 
newstand supplies him with Nick Carter and Jesse James and The 
Amateur Cracksman, which thrill him with the glory of life as a 
burglar or burglar-hunter. In some parts of America he may find 
in the public library fifteen stories about Jack Harkaway, bold hero 
of countless practical jokes in which trickery and lawlessness 
appear to the child reader as scintillating cleverness, while teachers 
and all others in authority are poor-spirited fools. Once a week 
your pupil may bring home from his Sunday-school library (a 
wholesale book-dealer tells me he sells these to many Sunday- 
school libraries) an Alger book—and I have seen a list of one hun- 
dred and thirty of them—which stories, under a thin pretense of 
teaching pluck, honesty, and perseverance, practically say to the 
reader, “luck is the chief factor to success in life, and success means 
to get rich quick.’’ Or perhaps this same Sunday-school library 
supplies freely stories having the honorable name “ Boy Scout”’ on 
the title-page, whose contents are totally false to Boy Scout ideals. 
Have you heard, by the way, of the German propaganda carried on 
in Boy Scout story form until Mr. Mathiews discovered and the 
Department of Justice stopped it ? 

When the above-mentioned sources of supply fail, one of the 
neighbors lends your lad the first of the Motor Boys series and 
thereupon—a friend of mine wrote this of her son—he reads nine- 
teen motor stories in nineteen days and is a long time recovering 
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from the debauch. And finally comes Christmas, when Uncle Tom 
presents the youngster with Mark Twain’s immortal Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, works of genius as far removed in point of 
literary power from the mediocre stuff I have named as the moun- 
tain top is from the gutter, yet which, from another point of view, 
are at least open to question as to their harmlessness. 

I know that in raising this question I shall once more be accused 
of having no sense of humor—and you can say only one worse thing 
of a person, call her pro-German! Well, if I must choose between 
the two I own I'd rather have a sense of honor than a sense of humor 
even; and I am giad to find that Paul Elmer More in The Nation 
expresses the very doubt that I feel about the influence of these 
Clemens books, tiptop reading for older people, upon young boys. 
Mr. More says: 

And there is another class of children’s books which are not only enfeebling 
in their effect on the mind, but actually perverting in their effect on character. 
Of this class the most notable example is Tom Sawyer. Now, again, I am 
making no claim for the goody-goody style of the old Sunday-school library, 
and nobody wishes to see boys combed into prigs. But there is a happy me- 
dium in these things, as in all others; and I see no reason in going to the other 
extreme and praising stories that draw their interest from a contrast between 
the obedient sneak and coward on the one hand, and on the other the victorious 
liar, lucky vagabond, cunning rebel to authority, which sums up the character 
of Mark Twain’s hero. I can laugh at the exploits of Tom with anybody, but 
I do not see any profit—in fact, I see the danger of real mischief—in feeding 
youth with such an inversion of the facts of life. Why should we go out of our 
way to encourage traits which are likely to be overstrong without our aid ? 
It is perfectly possible to portray a genuine boy, full of invention, quick with 
the natural restiveness of youth, yet to lay emphasis on the duty of finding 
one’s self in the obligations of home and the advantages of school. 


’ 


I have alluded thus far only to “the boy.” I throw up my 
hands in despair when I turn to the froth swallowed by our girls— 
the Elsie Dinsmores, the Dorothy Dainties, the Patty Fairfields, 
the Meade, Blanchard, and other stories of sloppy, shoddy, empty- 
headed girl heroines. 

When I think of our gallant boys dying to save the silly women 
who must have their powder-puffs, their silk stockings, a different 
sweater for every costume though the soldiers freeze in the trenches, 
I rage at the sacrifice for such unworthy creatures. And then my 
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sense of fairness makes me ask, ‘‘ What right have we to expect 
their brains to develop into thinking organs at twenty if we let girls 
consume habitually the kind of mind food that could not possibly 
have any other effect than to weaken and ultimately destroy mental 
muscle ?” 

Good people are quite apt to forget that it takes brains as well 
as hearts and consciences to make a strong character. Never in 
the world’s history was it so important as now for us to train our 
children to think clearly, wisely, courageously. And teachers will 
agree with wise Sir Josuha Reynolds that “‘There is no expedient 
to which man will not resort to evade the real labor of thinking!” 
What world-problems must be met by these boys and girls a few 
years hence! It is criminal waste for us to let them loaf away their 
reading hours on weak story-books which may be morally clean 
but which crowd out the fine, high, strong, nobly written child 
literature necessary to broaden and deepen and strengthen young 
minds and hearts. 

Reports of what the draft is revealing of complete lack of any 
reading, of dense ignorance in fact, in this land boastful of its public- 
school system, point to the need of immediate educational exten- 
sion measures. The large percentage of men rejected for physical 
defects easily preventable had parents been readers of books on the 
care and feeding of children, the young men in camp who cannot 
speak English, who cannot read or write, who do not know their 
right hand from their left—reports of these must give joy to the 
Kaiser! You remember the gentle old lady who said, when her 
family made harsh remarks about the Devil, “‘ Well, I’ve always 
thought we might imitate him in one trait—his perseverance.” 
We Americans must imitate the present representative of His 
Satanic Majesty by putting thoroughness and efficiency as well as 
American ideals into the training of our children, unpopular though 
any Prussian-sounding words are in these days. 

Teachers know that there are states which on a public-school 
map of the Union are marked black. Librarians know that many 
more states would be blotted out on a map showing public-library 
activity. Why bother to teach children to read if, after they 
learn, they are never to have access to good books? Unless a com- 
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munity adds to first-class schools public libraries of the most pro- 
gressive sort, its educational system is defective. 

We cannot afford to let children grow up without good reading. 
We hear much nowadays about the “international mind.” You 
and I know many people who show the kindest of hearts when their 
nextdoor neighbor is in trouble, but who are coldly indifferent to 
suffering far away. Their hearts are unselfish, their minds are 
selfish. Such people, you will almost certainly find, have not 
grown up from babyhood with picture-book and folk-tale and story, 
with legend and song and hero-history, of the sort that makes all the 
world neighbors. There is a time for opening windows in the child’s 
mind through his imagination, and if we do not begin early the 
child may live his life in a windowless prison of narrow-mindedness. 
There is no surer way to thrill the hearts of our American children 
with the touch of the world’s gallantry and lovely hearts than by 
feeding them with stories gathered from the best thought of all 
countries and times. 

It is not my purpose to discuss war books for children but to urge 
teachers and librarians to unite to get books to children; to urge that 
we agitate and do not stop agitating until every child in America, 
whether he live in the isolation of mountain cove or desert reach, in 
crowded slum or enervating palace, on snowy plain or sunny plan- 
tation, shall have the best books to read. I cannot, however, leave 
the subject of ‘‘The Child and the Book in War Times” without 
saying something of the sort of war books we are to allow our chil- 
dren to read. 

Some time ago I rode up from downtown in a crowded trolley. 
Standing near a little mother who could barely reach the strap, [, 
with my long arms, helped keep her and her six-year-old youngster 
from being thrown to the floor of the swaying car. So when we 
got off at the same corner and walked a block together we became 
quite sociable. The little woman proudly told of her brother who 
had enlisted as soon as war was declared, and I as proudly told of 
of my nephew who had done the same. Just as we were separating 
the little woman said of her small boy, teasingly, ‘‘ Johnny here, he 
loves the Germans. Don’t you, Johnny?” To which Johnny 
instantly replied with intense heat, “No! I don’t! I hate the 
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Germans!”’ And the mother gave me a laughing look which 
plainly said, ““See how I am teaching patriotism to my baby ?” 

In almost any other audience I should expect to be hissed for 
begging that while we teach our children to hate the government 
which breaks treaties, bombs hospitals, schools, and churches, and 
in general wages war in a way to make a cannibal blush—while 
rousing children to a white-hot resolution to help exterminate the 
devilish leaders in this business—we will not let our boys and girls 
grow up hating the German people. Just as surely as we plant 
this bitter prejudice in the breasts of our children we shall sow seeds 
for future wars. Shall we never learn the foolishness, the cost- 
liness—I say nothing of the wickedness—of hate? Why are those 
German boys in their teens and twenties fighting for their country ? 
For exactly the same reason that my nephew and my young cousins 
and the sons of all my friends are fighting for America—because 
they believe it is their duty. They believe what they have been taught 
by their elders to believe. 

Fifty years ago some of your families were fighting members of 
my family. I know there are people living who grew to be big 
children before they found out that not all Yankees have horns and 
hoofs nor spend their time slashing portraits and stealing family 
silver. Why did your family fight for the Confederacy and mine 
for the Union? Mainly because yours lived south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line and mine north of it. Of course German boys fight 
for their country, but some day we shall hear from the now silent 
German people that there were those who did not gloat over the 
sinking of the “‘ Lusitania,” who had no real conception of the facts 
about Germany’s entry into or manner of conducting the war. 

Because children are remarkably keen and fair-minded in grasp- 
ing distinctions of this sort it will not be hard to make them see the 
necessity, on the one hand, of conquering Germany, and the impor- 
tance, on the other, of doing this without hate, but with a readiness 
to make friends with the German people as soon as they rid them- 
selves of their rulers. 

Let us scrutinize every child’s book touching upon the war with 
the thought of its effect upon the reader’s life-prejudices. Let us 
give no encouragement, either, to the author who tosses off a 
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shallow battle thriller for youths in order to put money into his 
pocket. Only a person filled with serious and honest purpose 
should be allowed to speak to our children through stories of the 
present war. 

My time limit has enabled me merely to hint at principles and I 
have said more against bad books than for good ones. This does 
not illustrate our practice with the children, whose library shelves 
we fill with alluring books of the wholesome type, believing with 
you that the best way to.drive out the bad is to fill the child with 
good. I hope some of you will ask me to send you the positive side 
to my “Don’ts” in the form of lists of those best books which 
should be read by every child in America. 

Knowing how overworked the conscientious teacher is I would 
not be a party to the suggestion that she assume responsibility for 
making these best books accessible to her pupils were it not for my 
belief that in so doing she will, in the long run, lighten her own load. 
There are splendid public libraries, unused by teachers, which could 
help the latter immensely, and a mere word from the teacher will 
send her pupils flocking to the library for books which will brighten 
the children’s minds and so make teaching more interesting. If you 
come from a backward-library state I don’t see anything for you to 
do, to save your own work from being undone, but to agitate for 
good libraries. 

Once a young book agent came to my office. I don’t usually 
give much time to agents, but this one interested me, he was so 
“fresh.” He bragged about his ability to sell any sort of book- 
trash, even to the public librarians in many sections of the country. 

“How do you succeed with that kind of sales in Wisconsin ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, you can’t fool them!’’ he answered instantly. 

“How about Ohio ?”’ said I. 

“Oh, you can’t fool them either,” said he. 

After naming a few other progressive states, which brought the 
same answer, I asked about several which, from a library point of 
view, are still in their dark ages. 

“Oh, I can sell any old stuff in those states,” was the 


reply. 
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Well, if I were a teacher in a state of which an ill-educated youth 
could say such a thing I think I’d want to know the reason why. 
I should probably write to the League of Library Commissions for 
light on the subject, asking advice about bringing my state up into 
the ranks of those that cannot be easily fooled by a shallow agent. 

In Brooklyn, where I live, we have a wonderful library. All of 
its readers are children under high-school age. It is no uncommon 
thing in this children’s branch to circulate nearly two thousand 
in a winter afternoon. Most of the boy and girl readers have 
foreign-born fathers and mothers, but you mustn’t call the children 
foreigners—oh, no! Once a librarian made a mistake. She said 
to a little girl, ‘‘You are of the Jewish race, aren’t you, Becky ?”’ 
The child drew herself up with offended dignity. ‘No,’’ said she 
distinctly, ‘‘I am an American citizen.” 

One of these American citizens is a poet. He is nine years old. 
He showed the librarian a poem he had written to help his school in 
a recent war drive. Here is his composition: 

The German Kaiser is pressing on; 
A merciless thing is he; 


So we must buy a Thrift Stamp a day 
And help Democracy. 


I am sure that our poet, who is devoted to the library, would not 
object to my paraphrasing his suggestive lines, for our cause. I wish 
we might march out from this meeting under a banner inscribed 
with the following as a slogan: 
The German Kaiser is pressing on; 
A merciless thing is he; 


So we will sow broadcast good books every day 
To help Democracy! 
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To a group of pupils beginning seventh-year work in the first 
class of the junior high school probably no other classic affords so 
rich a variety of educative experiences as does A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. For this reason I have read the play with every 
class that has entered the Wisconsin High School. The first of 
these classes has been graduated; the sixth and last has just read 
the final scene. A retrospect of these six readings shows almost 
as little repetition in procedure on the instructor’s part as on the 
pupils’; that is, the manipulation of the story has each year been 
determined by the individuality of the class as a group, just as each 
pupil’s immediate part and consequent return have been determined 
by his personality and equipment. Beneath the conspicuous differ- 
ences in the reactions of successive classes, however, certain funda- 
mental steps arecommon. It is true that these steps must be taken 
in acquiring command of any story, but they sometimes seem 
especially difficult in the study of Shakespeare. They may be 
called approaching the story, finding it, telling it, and building on 
experience. Under these heads I shall recall some of our experiences 
in reading A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


I. APPROACHING THE STORY 


Almost every idea that is given here comes from the pupils 
during our very informal, animated discussion. I am presenting, 
of course, very much less material than any group finds and con- 
tributes. 

With the book unopened before us we look ahead to the succes- 
sion of pleasures to come, as we go on reading Shakespeare’s plays. 
Henceforward we are to travel through storyland hand in hand with 
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one of the greatest story-tellers of the world. His plays are for all 
kinds of people, educated and illiterate, old and young. We know 
it is possible for one story to interest persons who differ in age and 
experience, for any one of us now enjoys certain stories that he 
liked in quite a different way when he was a very young child. 
Moreover, we notice that older people find more in our favorite 
books than we do. As we have heard Shakespeare spoken of a 
great deal, we have in mind some questions concerning him which 
we hope to answer as we read his plays. 

Some classes have a surprising variety of questions about the 
dramatist’s ways of telling things, his ideas, his interests, his traits, 
and the kinds of stories that he tells. Most of them expect old- 
fashioned English, because he lived long ago, and some look for 
both poetry and prose. It will be no surprise to these pupils to be 
required to study this very play some years hence, for they know 
that, as a traveler sees an object in the landscape first from one 
side, then from another, and finally from a third or fourth, so does 
the maturing student view from different standpoints many objects 
that are worthy of study. 

We next look at the title and guess about the story that is so 
labeled, for people always guess into a book through the title. In 
writing a story of our own we find the discovery of the best name 
for it a real triumph. Perhaps a great deal is hinted at in these 
words that Shakespeare chose. Guessing is very active here and 
accurate: outdoor action in summer setting; woods; confusion and 
contradiction, as in dreams; mystery; fairies and magic, because 
fairies have unusual powers on Midsummer Eve. Often this last 
fact has to be supplied by the teacher. If any of the class have 
seen the play, their knowledge stimulates the guessing by corrobora- 
tion at the right moment. 

After finishing the title we open the book to find a list headed 
either “Dramatis Personae’ or “Characters Represented.” 
Search for this list among the bewildering mass of editorial material 
is a new experience for the young reader. Many a pupil finds the 
play that he is looking for in the middle of the volume he holds. 
He has to be told that the preface, introduction, source list, essays, 
appendices, and notes form much of the apparatus belonging to that 
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mature type of study which he has recently mentioned, but that 
for our present purposes ‘‘the play’s the thing’”’ and nothing else 
need concern us, with the exception of the glossary. When we have 
found the place and have literally translated and properly pro- 
nounced dramatis personae, we check up our guesses with the clues 
offered by the list: outdoor setting and woods—tright; mystery, 
magic, and fairies—right; confusion and contradiction—sure to 
result from the actions of three groups so different as these. 

Our last step before plunging into the story turns attention to 
its printed appearance; acts, scenes, stage directions, and names 
of speakers make the page look “more like an outline or a market 
list than a story.” This is part of the game, some of the new 
technique, and it therefore offers an attractive challenge to the 
reader; but footnotes crawling up the page almost to the exclusion 
of the legitimate text never fail to arouse the young pupil’s resent- 
ment. 


II. FINDING THE STORY 


The twelve-year-old child who sets out to discover Shake- 
speare’s dream story begins an adventure peculiarly suited to him. 
For he is a true Elizabethan, not wont to balance beforehand per- 
sonal equipment against possible demands or to feel that the proper 
reaction to difficulty is diffidence. He likes to see things going on, 
and he insists on being a part of all he meets. Language he is 
quite at ease with, unless his sophisticated elders blur it with 
danger signals. Acquiring tongues has thus far been one of his 
chief occupations; and strange phraseology tantalizes him, for at 
any moment it may let slip a clue that opens up a new story. An 
old game in a new form, a new game in any form, challenges his 
ingenuity, and such a challenge no healthy child can ignore. For 
these reasons, trailing this story through the maze of magic, igno- 
rance, and dreams demands no factitious lures from the master 
huntsman—only the assurance now and then that the game is just 
ahead. é 

Our pupils expect a story-teller to present them at the outset 
a picture of a situation in which they can see the results of past 
action or condition and the progress of present action, thought, or 
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feeling. If the readers involuntarily form questions about the out- 
come foreshadowed in this picture, they call the story interesting, 
because their curiosity and their constructive imagination are 
already at work on the story material—have drawn them into it 
and led them on to find the rest of the tale and to compare their 
own forecast with it. At the first word, then, they are on the alert 
to let nothing escape their eye or ear. Voices, movements, facial 
expression, and actions that are implied as well as the facts, feelings, 
and intentions that are explicitly told must all be caught by the 
intelligent reader. What does Shakespeare’s first picture offer ? 
Does it substantiate any of the guesses founded on the title and the 
list of characters ? 

The first scene reveals a noble hall in the palace of Theseus in 
Athens. We have but a moment to look at it, however, because 
the duke enters with Hippolyta and Philostrate, accompanied by 
suitable attendants. While they are disposing themselves properly 
in the audience chamber, we hear their conversation, read by the 
teacher. 


Theseus. Now, fair Hippolyta, our [marriage] hour 
Draws on apace; four days bring in 
Another moon: but O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! She lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame or a dowager 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 


Hippolyta. Four days will quickly steep themselves in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 


Theseus. Go, Philostrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals; 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. 
(Exit PHILOSTRATE.) 
Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with reveling. 
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Discussion by the class: “Theseus is going to marry Hippolyta 
after four days, and—How is that word that means marriage pro- 
nounced? Well, the nuptial day is the first day of the new 
month.” 

“He is impatient, but she isn’t; anyway, she talks as if she 
weren't.” 

“He is the ruler, and of course his wedding is very important. 
He wants the people to have a good time, and he wants to entertain 
Hippolyta well too.” 

“Theseus needs amusement himself to make those four days 
pass quickly. He sends Philostrate to make arrangements because 
he is master of ceremonies. He always has charge of pageants, 
plays, and holiday celebrations.”’ 

“Theseus must have won Hippolyta by getting the prize in 
some tournament.” 

“Why does he say he did her injuries ?”’ 

“Maybe he conquered her champion, and she didn’t like it at 
first but changed her mind.”’ 

“But Hippolyta was Queen of the Amazons. They were war- 
like women who fought like men. Maybe he fought fer and won 
her by defeating her.” 

“Yes, that would fit all right.” 

“Women fight like that now in Russia.” 

“Yes, but they won’t surrender; they’! die first.” 

“There is no confusion or magic so far.”’ 

“But these people all belong to just one group. There’ll be 
plenty of chance in those revels that Philostrate is planning.” 

The reading continues from the entrance of Egeus with Hermia 
and her lovers to the exit of all but Hermia and Lysander. The 
listeners register each step in the progress of the story, and begin 
to build up some of the characters as the conversation goes on. 
Egeus is a conceited old fellow to think that only charms could turn 
his daughter’s affections away from his chosen son-in-law. Evi- 
dently Hermia has courage, or she could not talk for herself to the 
duke, right in her father’s presence. Demetrius is not worth much; 
probably he is marrying for money or position. 
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The work so far indicated is ordinarily covered in the first hour 
that is devoted to the play, a sixty-minute period. No outside 
assignment is made. 

Our pupils are accustomed to enter the room as soon as the doors 
are opened. When we are reading a long story, they find several 
ways before the session begins to check progress of the preceding 
day. Some go to the board singly or in groups and list the facts 
of the story and the characters so far met. Others take turns tell- 
ing the story, and still others take parts and read. By the time the 
whole class has convened, the work is well under way, and, if no 
question has to be settled, we continue the pursuit of the story. 
The pupils keep score of the new steps and make running comments 
in which the reader joins often enough to make effective connections 
that may be a little beyond the immediate view of the class. Easy 
passages they read silently, and then report their discoveries and 
ask questions. 

At the close of the first scene the original guesses have been veri- 
fied in two points: one charm is already at work—Helena’s love for 
Demetrius, which amounts to an obsession—and coming confusion 
is made certain by her betrayal of her friends’ flight. 

Upon turning to the second scene we consider that in listening 
to these humble, ignorant workmen we follow a limited range of 
thought expressed in uncouth terms. We may find the men at 
work, but we have reason to expect them to be taking a holiday. 
The reader proceeds slowly, because every remark but the first will 
bring at least one question or comment from the class. She is care- 
ful to make every speaker quite distinct from the other characters. 
Of course Quince and Bottom give us the best opportunity to know 
them. Now and then, as I have indicated with the word “ nuptial”’ 
in the first scene, the reader substitutes a known term for an un- 
familiar printed word. The latter is by this means so quickly 
caught that it is used thenceforth with ease in reading or telling the 
story. This study-discussion runs somewhat as follows: 

Bottom. You were best to call them generally, man by man, according 
to the scrip [written list]. 

“What does Bottom think he is saying ?”’ 
“Call them one by one—one at a time—individually.” 
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Bottom. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats on, then read 
the names of the actors, and so grow to a point. 

“Bottom is trying to be chairman; he interrupts Quince when 
Quince is doing all right.” 

“Lamentable comedy”’ brings an appreciative laugh, and “cruel 
death” proves that tragedy is meant. Somebody questions the 
suitability of such a play for wedding festivities. Bottom’s next 
lines show that he is ‘‘ bossy,” and, long before the scene closes, the 
class votes him the champion braggart. When Quince resolutely 
takes control with “ You can play no part but Pyramus,” and then 
cleverly chokes the bully with flattery—“for Pyramus is a sweet- 
faced man; a proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day; a 
most lovely, gentleman-like man: therefore you must play Pyra- 
mus’’—they read eagerly to the end to see whether Bottom is 
silenced. Then they ask to act the scene at once, but that is not 
finding the story and must therefore be described later. 

We teachers who take the responsibility of introducing one of 
Shakespeare’s plays to students of any age cannot too often remind 
ourselves that the master dramatist never presumed to make an 
appeal to readers, but relied on the full interpretation of speech and 
action. Therefore, when reading from the cold, printed page, we 
must so lead our pupils that they get the drama-situation, no matter 
what impression the text makes on the eye. This responsibility is 
conspicuous in reading the second and third acts of A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. 

In the first scene of the second act we learn the whole quarrel 
of Oberon and Titania from a short conversation between Puck and 
a fairy. We then immediately see the situation in action. While 
the royal fairies rail at each other in a wordy interview twice as 
long as the explanation that preceded it, they give us no new story 
facts; they show us in fascinating action a story situation already 
reported by others. When spectators view this play on the stage, 
they stand aside with Puck, as it were, and enjoy the quarrel, pay- 
ing little attention to the words, for the purport of these they 
already know. To help the reading pupil to watch with equal 
understanding his mental stage the teacher acts as master of the 
revels somewhat as follows: 
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“Tf Oberon and Titania really are so excited about that change- 
ling, they will meet angrily. Just read a few lines to see what they 
say.”’ Then she summarizes a page: “And so they continue, each 
blaming the other for bad weather and ill temper and selfishness. 
Now find line 138— 


How long within this wood intend you stay ? 


and read to the end of the scene. See how many things you can 
find out.” 

The second scene of Act IIT is as long as Act I together with 
half of Act II. From the entrance of Hermia and Demetrius at 
line 40 it represents confusion worse confounded, but this confusion 
must be confined to the stage; the audience sees the action with 
understanding even clearer than Puck’s or Oberon’s. Again the 
teacher must point to the situation out of which grow the angry 
or pleading speeches—Hermia confused by Lysander’s transforma- 
tion; Helena bewildered by utter misunderstanding; all four lovers 
talking at cross-purposes until wrought up nearly to madness, and 
then led hither and thither by Puck until each in turn falls asleep 
thorough exhaustion. The characters can no more see their own 
situation than they can see Puck; the onlookers must see both. 
Only by so doing can they get the story and thus enjoy the fun of 
the magic dream. To produce the right effect, to keep the pupils 
in the attitude of the onlooker who is eagerly amused because he 
has the key to the situation which utterly bewilders the characters 
involved, the teacher must choose and summarize. She reads the 
first remarks of Hermia and Demetrius, and then says, ‘‘ How long 
is this dispute? Who can find the end?”’ Somebody finds Her- 
mia’s exit, and then the class silently reads from that point to the 
entrance of Lysander and Helena, checking off the new steps in the 
story. Then we go through the long dispute among the four lovers, 
reading a bit here and there to assure ourselves how thoroughly 
our prophecy of magic and confusion is being fulfilled. Then we 
attentively read Oberon’s rebuke, Puck’s defense, the king’s new 
orders, and his attendant’s reply, after which the class reads 
silently Puck’s game of tag with the lovers and continues to the 
close of the scene. 
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In the rest of the play—the first scene in Act II and Act IIT, 
both scenes of Act IV, and all of Act V—the problem is similar to 
that at the beginning—that is, to see the action and from it and 
the words to get the facts of the story. Therefore we read these 
portions as thoroughly as we do the first part of the play. The 
opening lines of the second act offer a charming opportunity to the 
children to form a picture, and to the teacher to learn what they 
see. Here we are in that wonderful wood ‘‘a league without the 
town,”’ where neither the statutes of Athens nor the natural laws 
of the humdrum, physical world hold sway. We gaze about us 
wide-eyed while the teacher reads the fairy’s first speech, giving 
full value to the sound and to the varying rhythm. For here the 
speaker is really a musician, whose responsibility is to build a 
“bridge from dreamland for his lay.” 


Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favors; 

In those freckles live their savors: 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


“What did we see ?”’ 

“T saw the fairy flying in in a hurry and then settling down.” 

“She came in flying like a humming-bird and went from one 
flower to another.”’ 

“First she darted around among the flowers, and then she flew 
in circles, slower and slower, and then she lighted on a flower.”’ 

“How could you tell what she was doing ?”’ 

“By what she said and the way she said it.” 

I have thus far tried to show in general our procedure in the 
two processes of approaching and finding the story of this play. 
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It is evident that to this point the class has been very dependent 
upon the teacher and rightly so. Every pupil has been constantly 
alert and active according to his ability and has again and again 
come into the discussion, the reading, and the checking up. But 
on the teacher has rested the responsibility of directing the spot- 
light by means of which the pupils have found the story. Now, 
however, the story in the rough is theirs. They are eager to seize 
it, to pat and mold it, to turn it about in different lights and to 
breathe upon it and make it live. In this work the teacher’s part 
becomes that of a sympathetic onlooker, ready with comments and 
suggestions. 


Ill. TELLING THE STORY ? 


This third stage in our study is begun whenever the class 
exclaims, “ Now we can take parts and play this scene, can’t we?” 
When reading A Midsummer-Night’s Dream every class has 
expressed this wish at the end of the second scene, about the close 
of the third class period. On the fourth day, then, the pupils are 
eager to begin telling the story. They first read the scene through 
silently with two purposes—to recall all the points which they found 
there on the preceding day and to see plainly all the characters in 
action. A further purpose of the teacher is to have them see again 
the language of the text. Upon concluding this reading, every 
child considers the problem of placing in the classroom the scene 
that he has pictured, and after that he mentally assigns the parts 
to members of the class. As soon as a pupil has done these four 
things, he stands. 

We try several ways of assigning parts, setting the stage—that 
is, the large, open space across the front of the room—grouping 
the players, and helping them to achieve satisfactory expression. 
A manager may be chosen by class or teacher to assign parts arbi- 
trarily or to choose among volunteers. After everybody has had 
an opportunity to act more than one character and to help other- 
wise to develop scenes, the pupils like to assign parts by vote. In 
this case they allow no refusal. They feel that telling the story is 
emphatically a piece of co-operative work and that to express most 
effectively the best interpretation by the whole group there must 
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be no exemptions from their selective draft. A committee may 
arrange the stage setting, the actors may do it, or volunteered sug- 
gestions from the whole class may settle the problem. In the first 
attempts with any scene interruptions are frequent, and many a 
passage is tried again and again, often with several changes among 
the actors. As the work on a given unit approaches completion, 
however, there is little comment from the onlookers until the end. 
Pupils generally prefer to memorize their favorite scenes. They 
say that the story does not seem real when anyone who takes part 
has to use a book. Costumes and other accessories receive little 
consideration. Intelligent people can depend on their imaginations 
to picture these, the class thinks. Only Quince and his fellows 
need the lantern to present the moon. 

Experience in acting the earlier scenes enables the class to find 
more keen enjoyment in both reading and playing the last act. 
They see the whole situation, but they take the standpoint of 
Theseus—tolerant, sympathetic, and humorous: 


Theseus. I will hear that play; 
For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 


Hippolyta. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 


Theseus. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake; 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 


Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 


The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst 
are no worse, if imagination amend them. 


Every phase of this study of course presents new aspects in 
successive years, but the chances for gratifying experiences are 
better in this stage and in the last than in the preceding steps, where 
the pupils are more dependent on the teacher’s guidance. When 
the class is telling the story, some members become as startlingly 
translated as Bottom himself. I recall certain cases. Fanny had 
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never been able to recite memorized passages or to read themes 
audibly, because she became panic-stricken at the sound of her own 
voice. But when a group of pupils were working out the second 
scene of the first act, and Bottom stood almost motionless and 
spoke in moderate tones, Fanny suddenly rose, quite self-forgetful. 
To her vision the scene was so clear that she demanded adequate 
expression of it. 

“Bottom ought to wave his arms and stride around and talk 
very loud, because he is showing off,”’ she said. 

When another group went forward to try the scene, she was one 
of the directors, and the next day she volunteered to try a part. 
In this interpretation she experienced the pleasure that comes from 
giving form to an idea and seeing one’s expression win the approval 
of one’s fellows. Her improved poise was noticeable thenceforth. 

Donald was a friendly child, but he loved to domineer over his 
associates. ‘‘ Now, Bottom, quit that,” a playmate said one day, 
and before the quick laugh that followed Donald subsided. 

Richard was an almost inarticulate, solemn little gnome. His 
intelligent, observant eyes showed interest, but he lived apart from 
the class group in which his brother was quickly incorporated. 
Like Fanny, Richard demanded satisfactory presentation of the 
story, but his development was differently manifested. Gradually 
and quietly he took part among the prompters; then he took minor 
parts in stage groups. His progress was more noticeable, however, 
in the last stage of this work, which we are now to consider. 


IV. BUILDING ON EXPERIENCE 


What the immediate outcome of a given unit of study wiil be 
is a vital question for every class, a serious problem for every 
teacher. When the processes of discovering and mastering material 
have been completed, a normal impulse seeks opportunity to build 
upon that experience, to create something with the energy which 
has just been generated. Such opportunity the teacher must 
provide, and he must make sure that scope is given adequate to 
the range of ability in his class. His pupils unknowingly help him 
in histask. What they propose doing largely determines the activ- 
jties which follow such study as has been described. 
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In the list of original work resulting from our study of A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream the following items are representative. 
Scenes that Shakespeare omitted, like the rehearsal before Philos- 
trate, the imagination of some readers so tantalizingly shadows forth 
that they write them in full. Perhaps the pupils vote these addi- 
tions good enough to be acted. Original fairy tales occur to others. 
Of these some have settings similar to that of the play; others 
differ so widely as to show Christmas fairies at work in a snow- 
bound land. Stories and dramatic scenes are written, using 
Bottom’s group; and others, presenting people of our own sort, 
are suggested by those comic types and situations. 

Among cases of individual development, little Richard, who 
has already been mentioned, is a delightful example. After a few 
days’ work on the play I saw him poring over the large score-card 
which recorded the progress of the class in learning the poems that 
were to be memorized before Christmas. The list gave the possible 
maximum, but, although Christmas was near, Richard’s column 
showed an actual minimum of zero. A few more days passed, each 
giving him some opportunity for action or speech in the play and 
for constructive suggestion on the expression of others. He was 
talking in sentences and becoming mobile. One afternoon in the 
second week he came early and said, “I think I can say ‘Old Iron- 
sides’ now.”’ And Richard’s column soon recorded his first success 
in completely memorizing a poem. Learning parts and responding 
in them to a rapid fire of cues was still beyond his power, for like 
Snug he was slow of study and of speech. But the stir of might 
had begun and evidence of it was registered where all could see. 

The members of one class sought an amusing use of their 
energies when we were in the middle of the play. Noticing on the 
board references to Dickens’ Christmas Carol, which the eighth-year 
class was reading, they said, “Oh, can’t we read that story? We 
could play part of it. Lots of people play it for Christmas.” We 
took counsel together and brought the following facts before the 
house. Nobody in class had read the whole story. Only eight had 
seen or heard parts of it. Our primary responsibility was our own 
work, and it therefore must not be neglected. However, there 
must be a way to do something with the story, for there is usually 
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a way to crowd among one’s regular work extras that are worth 
while. To do it, however, requires determination, careful planning, 
patience, cheerfulness, a sense of humor, and a sense of responsi- 
bility. In this case the responsibility would necessarily be shoul- 
dered by the pupils, for the work would have to be done outside 
class. We could spare two class periods in order to get a view of 
the story as a whole. Then the pupils would have to take charge 
of it in groups, each of these preparing one scene or unit under the 
direction of an elected leader. Any group that should succeed in 
getting its part of the story into presentable form before the holli- 
day recess might give it before the class. The teacher’s active 
part in this enterprise consisted in giving the story by reading and 
summary and in listing eight scenes, from which the groups made 
their choice. 

In the nine school days that intervened before the vacation the 
dramatist actors met several difficulties. Chief among these was 
finding a free hour in common. However, all the groups con- 
structed their scenes in proper form, did some memorizing, and had 
at least one rehearsal. In all, their standard of measurement was 
Shakespeare’s play; their efforts were guided not by what they had 
seen in moving pictures or on the stage but by what they had found 
necessary or good in their reading or acting of A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. ‘Three groups carried their work far enough to be 
willing to appear before the class. 

The attention accorded the performance attested interested 
approval, but the subsequent comments must have been a still 
better reward to the players for their really hard work. 

“Each Scrooge,” the audience said, “really was Scrooge. His 
face and motions and voice never changed out of character. It is 
hard to keep such a part.” 

“Tt must be still harder to act a ghost and make it seem ghostly. 
The voice is unnatural, the eyes look strange, and the movements 
are queer. And his jaw must drop too.” 

“Bob Cratchit’s part was harder than it seemed. I thought he 
was good because he was acting all the time, although he had very 
little to say. He helped us to understand Scrooge better.” 
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In these notes I have tried to present the four primary problems 
to be solved in studying A Midsummer-Night’s Dream with young 
pupils to whom this is an introduction to Shakespeare. A question 
that is asked by teachers as well as laymen is, ‘Why do you begin 
with Shakespeare’s own works? They are very hard even for 
adults to read. Why do you not take Lamb’s Tales with these 
young children?’’ ‘To this question there are two answers. The 
first one has been given by some pupil during our class discussion 
every year, as it was a few days ago. 

“T was reading Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare the other day,” 
said Keith, ‘‘when my father came into the library. He said, 
‘I’m glad to see you reading that book,’ and I said, ‘Oh, I don’t 
like it. I’m just looking it over to see what’s init. I'd rather read 
Shakespeare, for that’s interesting. There’s so much more in it, 
and lots of exciting things are going on all the time. Lamb’s 
stories leave all the interesting parts out.’”’ 

Others who had read some of the Tales agreed, and one boy 
made a practical suggestion. “Probably Lamb meant all right,” 
he said, ‘‘but he didn’t half do the work. If he’d rewrite the book 
and put the whole of the stories in, it might be good reading.” 

The other answer is implied in that experience which is com- 
monly cited as a reason for including Shakespeare’s plays among 
the classics for school study—the fact that man has for three 
hundred years been enjoying these stories of human experience told 
in phraseology so alive that it has become incorporated in our daily 
speech. If these works are for this reason put into our course, 
should not the pupil have the opportunity to begin reading them 
when language offers him least difficulty and the discovery of a 
story affords him keenest delight ? 














THE RELATION OF COMPOSITION TO THE REST OF 
THE CURRICULUM 


FRANK W. SCOTT 
University of Illinois 


The relation of composition to the rest of the curriculum was 
described some years ago by a well-known practitioner in the art as 
“the most irrelevant thing in nature, a piece of impertinent corre- 
spondency, an odious approximation, a haunting conscience, a 
preposterous shadow, a perpetually recurring mortification, a 
mere intolerable dun upon your pride, an apology to your friends,”’ 
and other things ungratefully encountered—a poor relation indeed. 
Though the whole of rhetoric, of which composition is but a part, 
must be included in the consideration of this subject, there is no 
question, I take it, that Freshman composition is the principal 
problem and may therefore with propriety be made the center of 
this discussion. 

This course was at the beginning foreordained to an estate of 
poverty. Without adequate resources for the proper performance 
of one, it was given two functions to perform. It should be on the 
one hand immediately practical, promptly relieving the Fresh- 
man of his inbred and accustomed illiteracy and bestowing on 
him some degree of facility not only in the use of his mother-tongue 
but also in adapting it to such special uses as his technical studies 
might require. On the other hand and at the same time, it should 
be an essentially cultural influence, the sole, sufficient ornament, 
the touch of grace and finish in a college curriculum otherwise 
practical or technical. Into this prescribed course the system of 
certification admitted nearly all Freshmen without examination. 

Traces of both purposes are still to be found in the course, but 
a steady trend toward the practical has left little of the cultural or 
liberal tincture in the mixture. Almost the only aim of the course 
as now generally given is to remove as many as may be of the 
worst manifestations of illiteracy and, by means of short cuts to 
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facility, to become a “‘handmaiden”’ to the rest of the curriculum. 
With the purpose as announced in one of our large universities 
“to give the student such training as he needs in expression and 
organization of thought in order to deal satisfactorily with the 
material of other departments of study”’ there is no serious fault 
to be found. Though it grants to the study no value in itself, 
this is, I believe, a modest description of a thoroughly good course 
in the fundamental matters on which any training in composition 
must rest. Not so much can be said for what in many instances 
now passes among us for the same thing. In pursuit of practical 
efficiency and in a sincere but mistaken attempt to make Freshman 
rhetoric meet immediate social and industrial needs, or to avoid an 
accusation of wasting time on unapplied theory, the idea of rhetoric 
has faded to but a “preposterous shadow” of its better self. In- 
stead we have courses in ideas, in the evolution of the Darwinian 
theory since the death of Darwin, in current events, in advertising, 
in journalism, in engineering English, in agricultural English, in 
technique of the short story and of the play, and many other fads 
and specialties that promise to make competent writers out of 
students who know no rhetoric, whose amoebic sentences grope 
blindly across the page, whose fluid ideas are expected to mold the 
vessel in which they are to be contained. 

Little promise of good for beginning college students lies in a 
course based on the idea of specialization or adaptation to immedi- 
ately practical ends. There may come from it some access of inter- 
est, some appearance of more effective pedagogical method than 
from old-fashioned rhetoric. But in them is no real hope. More 
reassuring are the courses in ideas and other contrivances by which 
rhetorical method and facility in composition are to be inculcated 
incidentally. Make the student think, arouse his interest in a set 
of ideas to such a point that he must achieve self-expression or burst, 
and he will achieve self-expression. That is an excellent theory, 
and it must find a place in every well-conducted course in compo- 
sition. Used by the well-balanced teacher who knows precisely 
what he is about, who has a clear perception of proportion and of 
relative values, the theory undoubtedly can be applied with profit. 
But its application will not diminish the need of instruction in the 
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theory and principles of rhetoric. In a course in ideas a skilful 
teacher may impart a sufficient minimum of rhetoric without using 
additional time, or he may not; the less skilful instructor simply 
cannot do so, and consequently he teaches something that is loosely 
called ideas and neglects rhetoric. 

This tendency would be less harmful if our students should but 
enter college with a trustworthy grounding in the elements of 
written and spoken English. They do not. There are many 
reasons why, any one of which ought to warn us from specialization 
in our Freshman course; but perhaps the one most pertinent to our 
discussion is this, that the same tendency that is injuring college 
rhetoric is at work in the high school, where certainly there is no 
less need than in the college for careful and persistent drill in the 
elements of composition. But there, as in the college, is to be 
seen the now almost general endeavor to adapt the course to 
immediate and special purposes. Practice in the technique and 
construction of the short story, of the drama, and of other special 
forms of writing is taking the place of lessons and drill in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, and correct speech. Not 
only must the pupils be taught to do these highly specialized tech- 
niques; they must never be bored by the necessity of doing in their 
courses in composition that which is uninteresting. The fine 
frenzy of their creative literary passion must not be laid, their 
ardor cooled, their spontaneity and enthusiasm deadened by a 
matter-of-fact teacher who insists on the accomplishment of the 
really hard and often wearying task of learning the elementary 
principles underlying the structure of our speech. 

One of the latest and most insidious of these substitutes for ele- 
mentary composition and rhetoric in high schools is journalism. 
““Bring the Times to class tomorrow as a text’ (in rhetoric) is an 
assignment that has not yet ceased to startle the pupils of our 
school”’ blithely writes a teacher from the department of English 
in a New York high school. The announcement is one to startle 
not only the pupils of that school but also everyone who has at 
heart the task of teaching English composition; and concern 
deepens as he reads on in the cheery tale: “‘We plan to cover the 
newspaper in about ten lessons, with, of course, abundant outside 
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reading and investigation, which form the basis of oral reports. 
On our library shelves we have Opdyke’s News Ads and Sales, 
Given’s The Newspaper, Diblee’s The Making of a Newspaper, 
Ross’s The Writing of News, and other good books on the news- 
paper.”’ The classification of news, the problem of make-up, the 
technique of the first page, the analysis of the news story, the art of 
camouflage as practiced by the writers of headlines, the editorial 
page, and letters to the editor are for weeks studied in class by those 
pupils who at best have but a slight and unsteady hold on the 
vernacular. This is but a typical instance of the manner in which 
the real purpose of the course and the rational means to attain 
that purpose are lost sight of as soon as some external element is 
introduced, whether for the sake of interest or for the promotion 
of “‘efficiency.”’ 

The prevailing tendency is reflected in the stream of textbooks 
in college rhetoric. For ten years or so there has been a steady 
diminution in the amount of rhetorical theory offered in them; 
that which has been retained has been made more and more ele- 
mentary, requiring less and less knowledge or study on the part of 
the student. Makers of rhetorical texts have made the subject 
seem so simple and easy that the students, and in many instances 
the teachers too, have come to believe that the subject is too slight 
to merit the serious attention of a college Freshman, busy with the 
real activities of life. To be sure, this is not equally true of all 
recent rhetorics. Possibly a promise of a better future lies in the 
fact that some of them, and some of the most recent, present a 
respectable body of sound and undiluted rhetorical theory. But 
these are not typical of the prevailing tendency. For the exposi- 
tion of vital general principles of rhetoric, too often there has been 
substituted, among other things, the handbook, which enables 
the writer ignorant of general laws of composition to remove by 
external application the more flagrant signs of his deficiencies 
without touching the underlying ignorance itself. The handbook 
meets a real need in the readiest way and is unquestionably useful. 
I should think it might very well be indispensable to the unedu- 
cated person suddenly thrown naked upon the sea of authorship. 
And it is useful in the college course in rhetoric, if kept in its 
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proper place as a superficial, supplemental, temporary aid to the 
puzzled writer. Only when it usurps the place of a textbook in 
rhetoric, assumes a principal place in the course, crowding out 
the exposition of rhetorical principles—only then does it become a 
harmful thing. Its general use reveals the unsoundness and insta- 
bility of our conception of the nature and purpose of Freshman 
rhetoric. 

The more classroom reading of good English prose we can require 
of our students the better, if what they read enables them to see 
how skilful writers apply the principles of composition. But zea! 
for the temporarily interesting and immediately practical has led 
to the use of current periodicals as offering models of English style. 
Some of them of course do sometimes afford good models; but 
even at its best this material is open to the same criticism as the 
course in ideas. Books of specimens, more generally used than 
periodicals, in the main offer sound models, though tending some- 
what toward specialization and the contemporaneous. One is 
carried back to the middle of the nineteenth century, to the Nose- 
gays, Ladies’ Wreaths, and all manner of dainty and refined senti- 
mentalities by the thought of what may be harbored in a volume, 
issued not long ago, of readings in rhetoric specially selected for 
females. Essays for College Men is not an appeal to sex interest, 
but offers papers on education, science, and art, selected primarily 
because they may all fit the taste and satisfy the interest of men in 
college. An undesirable kind of self-consciousness or mental 
inbreeding is suggested by the volume on “college life, its conditions 
and problems.”’ In the main, the books of specimens promise or 
threaten in their titles more of specialization than is to be found 
in their contents. One opens with misgiving, for instance, English 
and Engineering, to find English written by Arnold Bennett, 
John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and other masters, on a wide variety of subjects. Here is a 
plain announcement for all technicians who read, that good 
English, wherever found, is English for engineers as well as for all 
the rest of us. 

The course in Freshman composition, with all its faults and its 
virtues, is to a great extent, and must continue to be, a handmaiden 
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to the rest of the curriculum, standing in vital relation to all other 
subjects. It must continue to teach those common elements of the 
vernacular which ought to be the objective of active co-operation 
among teachers of all subjects. But at the same time it should 
be something more than that, for it has had, and can have still 
more if we will but rescue it from its present low estate, an inde- 
pendent place and a value of its own. One of the Aberdeen 
rhetoricians long ago protested that the author of Hudibras exag- 
gerated in saying 


For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 


We have of late been echoing the complaint of Butler; I believe 
that our way out of the wilderness, in which we have failed to find 
ourselves, lies in the direction of Campbell’s protest. For, although 
there may be no fixed laws in the province of rhetoric, there are 
many laws of rhetorical method in fairly fixed relation to rhetorical 
effects, a whole body of rhetorical principles of the utmost usefulness 
to anyone who would develop a sound English style, principles 
that we have more and more ignored or diluted in our effort to 
avoid mere theory and to reach the practical by direct action. We 
must teach more rhetoric; we must underlay and join with the 
practical work of theme-writing a larger proportion of theory and a 
better understanding of the elements of style, that we may sink 
a firm foundation for whatever type of writing the student may 
subsequently be called upon to construct. 

It would be a pleasure to say that there is noticeable now a 
tendency in that direction. It is not yet apparent, but soon it 
must be and will be; for there is now discoverable among the 
teachers of rhetoric in a large part of the country a conscious will 
to make it so. 

Improvement will inevitably follow a persistent and intelligent 
effort to give the course the dignity of importance in itself. But 
that importance will come only in connection with certain other 
changes affecting the proportions of the whole English curriculum. 
One aspect of that change began to emerge with the establishing of 
courses for prospective teachers of Freshman composition. Part of 
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the faultiness which we wish to mend is of course attributable to 
bad teaching by young persons who never expected and will never 
wish to teach the subject. These training courses are improving 
the situation, in so far as it is a pedagogical problem. But it is 
far more complex than a problem in pedagogy. Young scholars 
know that the worker in rhetoric for Freshmen, in most of our 
universities, is out of the scholastic and academic succession. 
The course leads nowhere, in the matter of promotion, and, so far as 
our curricula show, has no scholarly relationships. Not only is it 
a poor relation; it has in truth a blot on its ’scutcheon and may 
not be a relation at all. 

The relation of rhetoric courses, all of them, to the rest of the 
curriculum will be one in which teachers may take more satisfaction 
than they now feel when departments of English pay direct atten- 
tion to the possibilities that lie in the higher aspects of rhetorical 
study. Few of our larger universities offer courses in advanced 
rhetoric, distinct from, in addition to, or as a part of, courses in 
advanced composition, which latter are often, it may be said, 
advanced only in the sense of specialization as to type—practice 
courses in practical authorship. Our teachers of composition, 
with some fortunate exceptions, have not felt concerned with the 
history of rhetorical theory; they have not become aware of the 
relation of rhetoric to aesthetics and to criticism. Beyond a pos- 
sible history of the English language presented from an etymological 
point of view they have not passed even in fancy to a parallel study 
of English prose style, and on to investigations of the rhythm and 
melody of prose, in the field of aesthetics that has a vital relation 
to the study of literature and literary values. 

Little encouragement to do so has been extended to them. 
Where should he who wishes to do these things look for encour4ge- 
ment or courses? To whom should he go? A very few names 
come readily to mind in this connection. Is there in the curricula 
of our graduate schools any indication that a student is welcome, 
not to say encouraged, to work for a higher degree in this field? I 
find such welcome indicated in but rare instances. 

If we believe that this is properly true because the field of 
rhetoric offers no sufficient opportunity for graduate investigation 
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and scholarly research at all comparable in quantity or quality 
to the fields of literary history and linguistics, then I believe the 
time has come for a careful reconsideration of relative values. Our 
advanced students of English and our teachers of it have not 
sufficiently intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with the work 
of the principal rhetoricians from Aristotle on. Too few have 
nothing to learn from Quintilian, Thomas Wilson, Campbell, 
Chaignet, Bosanquet, Santayana, Spender, Gerber, to select at 
random from a long list of writers, who have found in the history 
and theory of human expression subjects worthy of their most 
profound thought. I would not suggest that a value in the least 
factitious be attached to this aspect of the study of English, but 
that what seems to me a neglected field should receive an amount of 
attention in keeping with its importance as a province of scholarly 
endeavor and as a tonic influence on that part of our department 
which is the seat of much distress. I would propose a scholarly 
succession for students of human expression, in order that teachers 
in Freshman rhetoric should not feel that in their work they must 
perpetually traverse a province that affords no outlet to their 
ambitions; and that, although in the course itself they might find 
little or no chance to teach the refinements peculiar to their higher 
interests, they could at least sense a relationship now imperceptible. 
Such students would make more willing teachers of even elementary 
rhetoric than those who believe it necessary to go into what seems 
to them the almost unrelated departments of literary history or 
linguistics for their intellectual exercise and development. They 
would, moreover, make better teachers of rhetoric, not only because 
they would know more about their subject and would teach more 
gladly, but also because they would impart a new significance to 
the reading that is a part of all good courses in Freshman rhetoric. 
Such literary content of the course is now taught almost invariably 
from the point of view of literature rather than of rhetoric. The 
teacher of rhetoric must have a rich background of literature, the 
richer the better; but he must not substitute background for fore- 
ground and make his rhetoric courses merely additional courses in 
literature. He witl be least in danger of doing that who has the 
best training in rhetoric per se. 
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What is needed, then, if the estate of rhetoric is to be mended, 
is that the elementary course should be freed from all interests and 
influences that now in large measure take away from it the character 
of a primary discipline in the principles as well as the practice of 
rhetoric; that the possibilities and opportunities for scholarship 
in higher rhetoric should be considered and enlarged; that the 
relation of the elementary course to the rest of the curriculum should 
be made claser and stronger by providing a scholarly succession 
in the field of rhetoric; and that recognition be granted to the 
need of making possible a corresponding academic succession open 
to the teacher of rhetoric and composition. 























THE HIGH PRIEST AND THE HERETIC 





JOHN McCLURE 
Norman, Oklahoma 





What has become of the old high art of words? Is “fair 
speech” vanishing out of our world? We hear these questions 
every day, and we shake our heads, melancholic and noncommittal. 
The people in England chuckle: “America has no literature.” 
Why do they say that ? 

America teems with penmen, no nation more, and yet fair speech 
is rare. They gabble incoherently, scrawl incomprehensibly, and 
getnowhere. Thereisnoskillinthem. They writeallalike. And 
this after fifty years of profound, painstaking tutelage at the hands 
of the gray dreamers of our universities, who smother the schools 
with goodly books of instruction, hundreds to the season. We could 
learn, but we will not. The profane and witless generation pays 
no heed. It willnot learn. They set it all before us in clean terms. 
It is ours for the asking. They pump the young men in colleges 
full of it. Yet they come to no good end. Profane and witless! 

I have on my table before me English Composition and Rhetoric— 
a textbook for colleges and universities—by Professor Dimple- 
widdy of Zion Academy. Let us look into it. He is one of the 
high priests of culture, Professor Dimplewiddy—one of those who 
keep the fire burning. This is a book to teach the old high art of 
words and stimulate the young. Let us look into it: 

Professor Dimplewiddy takes up first “‘The Whole Composi- 
tion.” ‘The whole composition,” he instructs us, “should consist 
of ‘introduction, body, and conclusion.’’? The writer, in short, 
must first state in exact terms precisely what he is going to write 
about. (Otherwise, surely, no one would ever know.) Then he 
must write about it, and in writing about it forget never the three 
enduring principles without which is no writing—the principles of 
Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis. When he has written about it 
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he must outline briefly in exact words what he has said about it. 
Troth, yes: one must be perfectly clear. 

The “introduction”? must not be too abrupt. One must not 
puzzle the reader. To do so violates the principle of ‘economy 
of attention.”” One must say, “I have to deal with ——,”’ “It is 
my purpose ——,” “‘I can see from my window ——.”” One should 
never fall into the explosive habits of such an old flash-in-the-pan 
as Sterne, who begins a book suddenly, so: “‘They order,’ said I, 
‘this matter better in France.’”’ 

What matter? Professor Dimplewiddy, with his red pencil, 
chuckles and annotates. 

In the body of the “‘ whole composition”’ the writer must remem- 
ber always to discuss “the subject, the whole subject, and nothing 
but the subject.”’ O’ the devil’s name, let him not ramble! Let 
him never fall into the vices of such careless and merry fellows as 
Izaak Walton, William Thackeray, and Charles Lamb and wander 
from point to point, garrulous and aimless. Let him not, like 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, choose for subject a cabbage, and, ere three 
pages are gone, be discussing the creation and end of the world. 
If he be treating of a cabbage, let him discuss a cabbage: no nimble 
fancies. 

For, says Professor Dimplewiddy, ‘Whatever may be left out 
of a piece of writing without injuring the sense has no place in it.” 
What arrant knavery—eh ?—on the part of simple Duke Prospero 
to stop suddenly short in conversation and deliver himself of this: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
There was no need to say that. ’ Faith, he could ha’ left that out. 

As for the conclusion, say it again: no doubt the reader has 
already forgotten. Repeat..... 

“The paragraph.” says Professor Dimplewiddy, “‘is the logical 
basis of literary form.’* Like the whole composition of which it is 
a part, it too should be made up of “introduction’”’—a ‘topic 
sentence’’ serves excellently well for this—‘‘body” and “con- 
clusion.”” The piece of writing should be, like those queer Chinese 
toys, a collection of boxes within a box, or spheres within a sphere, 
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each perfectly chiseled, perfectly polished, perfectly carved. Let 
the writer not, like that old rakehell Montesquieu, make those 
abrupt and jerky paragraphs—aye, even chapters!—of three lines 
or four. Pure explosions! We must have form. The “whole 
composition’”’ should be made up of a series of paragraphs like 
twelve little pumpkins set arow. And they should be as near 
the same length as possible, none longer than a page. One must 
have form. 

The sentence, the professor assures us, may be either loose or 
periodic, simple, complex, or compound. But care should be taken 
with this delicate medium—care. There can be nothing in worse 
taste than long, loose, rambling, adventuring sentences—“ spraddle- 
legged,” draggled-tailed creatures without Unity, Coherence, or 
Emphasis. The sentence must be of one thought, all compact. 
Slovenly fellows fall easily into error. Witness this (from an old 
book in bad repute) : 

Most illustrious and thrice valorous champions, gentlemen and others, 
who willingly apply your minds to the entertainment of petty conceits and 
honest harmless knacks of wit; you have not long ago seen, read and under- 
stood the great and inestimable Chronicle of the huge and mighty giant Gar- 
gantua, and, like upright faithfullists, have firmly believed all to be true that 
is contained in them, and have very often passed your time with them amongst 
honorable ladies and gentlewomen, telling them fair long stories, when you 
were out of all other talk, for which you are worthy of great praise and 
sempiternal memory. 


What interminable garrulity! Let the writer make his sentences 
compact, concise. Witness this: ‘‘A paragraph is commonly 
defined as a group of sentences with unity of purpose, and, though 
a paragraph is not primarily a group of sentences, yet ultimately it 
must be considered in this aspect.” 

There is a flawless sentence, Messieurs. How the loose, 
spraddling jargon above pales beside it! Miracles of precision, 
these “rhetorics.”” They will make artists of us‘all. 

How poor John Bunyan and Izaak Walton and Richard Burton 
did sprawl over the page! Hearken a bit: 

You shall take a peck or a peck and a half, according to the greatness of 


the stream and the deepness of the water where you mean to angle, of sweet 
gross-ground barley-malt, and boil it in a kettle; one or two warms is enough, 
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then strain it through a bag into a tub, the liquor whereof hath often done my 
horse much good; and when the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to the 
waterside about eight or nine of the clock in the evening and not before; cast 
in two parts of your ground-bait, squeezed hard between both your hands; 
it will sink presently to the bottom, and be sure it may rest in the very place 
where you mean to angle: if the stream run hard or move a little, cast your 

malt in handfuls a little the higher upwards the stream. ; 


Profane and witless Izaak! 

Professor Dimplewiddy, leaving the gory bodies of the whole 
composition, the paragraph, and the sentence stretched stark in 
the arena, proceeds summarily to dispatch the “Word.” The 
secret of diction is to say exactly what one means. And a thing is 
ever best said in simple, straightforward, unadulterate English. 
Bizarre terms, far-fetched figures, daring comparisons—vague 
pictures, suggestions ‘‘from beyond the world’’—these are fatal. 
Above all, simplicity. One must say what one means. If the 
writer mean ‘“‘friends’”’ let him say ‘“‘friends.’’ Let him not, as 
might a featherbrain—like one Rabelais that we know of—say 
“gentle companions.”” Let him avoid such phrases as “the tem- 
pestuous petticoat.’’ The figure is far-fetched. 

On the subject of grammar Professor Dimplewiddy does not 
expand. We should ha’ learned all this before. But certain things 
he reminds us to guard against. For instance, the double negative. 
One should never use it—unqualifiedly never. Poor Tom Dekker 
—’twas mercy he died—can be forgiven such things, perhaps. 
He knew no better. 


And what said he ? 
Troth, mistress, nothing. ‘Not so much‘as a bee, he did not hum.” 


We, living in this day, should know better than poor Tom Dekker. 
He was a ne’er-do-well anyway, blind and ignorant. Like Christo- 
pher Marlowe. Blind as Homer. 

The double negative is, however, not alone. One should beware 
as certainly the double comparative, the double superlative, the 
split infinitive. They are not being done. 

I have succeeded in following Professor Dimplewiddy into the 
realm of argumentation. The argument, he says, should consist 
of “‘introduction, body, and conclusion.” Et tu, Brute! Then he 
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takes up phenomena, and the forms of evidence, and the root of all 
evil. He quotes from a very wise man—a philosopher, however, 
who was speaking to philosophers and not to simple folk like thee 
and me. He quotes—as follows: “‘Subduct from any phenomenon 
such part as is known by previous inductions to be the effect of 
certain antecedents and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect 
of the remaining antecedents.”’ 

Mother of God, where are we then? I have the utmost respect 
for Professor Dimplewiddy. If I could fathom this, no doubt I 
should be a very wise man, granted I did not turn gray and die of it. 
In the context of John Stuart Mill’s Logic those words are intel- 
ligible. But when they are jerked bodily out of that work and 
hurled at me in brutal nakedness, I can but blink at them, bat 
my eyes. I long for something comprehensible, something sane. 
Quick, ‘‘thou merry Squire Tapstero,”’ a bumper of Rabelais: 


It will necessarily follow (given the proper antecedents) that six acres of 
meadow ground of the greatest breadth will make three butts of fine ink, 
without paying ready money. This I may affirm with a safe conscience. 

What, said Gargantua, to drink so soon after sleep? This is not to live 
after the diet and prescript rule of the physicians! 

Oh, well physicked! said the monk. A hundred devils leap into my body 
if there be not more old drunkards than old physicians! 


Gentlemen, /ere are argument. 

“Subduct from any phenomenen such part as is known by 
previous inductions. ... . 

Vox populi, sic semper tyrannis, e pluribus— 

What Professor Dimplewiddy says in the latter part of his 
treatise on English Composition and Rhetoric I do not know. I 
have not read it. 




















THE BUILDING OF AN ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY’* 





ESSE V. HATHAWAY 
Des Moines, Iowa 





It is unnecessary to tell the National Council of Teachers of 
English that the building of an English course of study has no end- 
ing and that its beginning is likewise difficult to discover. The 
nature of the subject determines that this must be so, as the ever- 
shifting demands of our American public and the varying cosmo- 
politan make-up of our student body cannot be satisfied with a 
fixed course in English. These peculiarities also demand that a 
democratic body work at the building—a broadly representative 
body—in order that the needs of individual districts may be met. 
Flexibility combined with steadfastness in scholarly ideals appears 
as the exceedingly difficult achievement of an English course of 
study in an American school of today. Such an achievement 
needs to be approached from afar off; it is a sensitive thing which 
calls for a long tempering process before any material result is 
evident. 

Two years ago in August Mr. Hosic came to Des Moines to 
meet the English teachers in a three days’ conference preceding the 
beginning of the year’s work. At the close of his last day with us 
an organization was formed for monthly conferences on English 
problems. This organization shortly became known as the 
Des Moines English Association. The membership of this asso- 
ciation has included from its beginning all teachers interested in 
English work in the city from kindergarten to the last year in high 
school. In addition to the regular members the principals of the 
schools, instructors in public speaking, and the city librarians have 
closely co-operated in these conferences, both in attendance and 
in serving on our programs. 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, Novem- 
ber, 1917. 
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During the first year of these conferences two surveys were 
taken: the first, of the English work from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade; the second, of the conditions under which the 
English teachers worked. At the close of the year we had in our 
hands large charts as the results of reports covering the ground 
of each year’s work in literature, composition, and supplementary 
work. The time given to each of these divisions, the general 
method and aim in teaching them, the reading lists, composition 
subjects with their presentation, and vocational projects were all 
placed on these charts in such a way as to permit of comparative 
study by anyone. The chief thing revealed by this survey was a 
wide divergence of material and aims in the grades, a divergence 
which lessened as the twelfth grade was approached. The greater 
uniformity in material and purposes in the upper grade was due, 
probably, to the frequent conferences, largely informal, which the 
teachers held in connection with high-school English. 

The second step of the first year’s work—the investigation of 
the conditions under which English teachers were working—took 
up the question of recitation hours, number of pupils, and number 
of preparations for each teacher. This survey resulted in cutting 
down the number of preparations and in putting departmental 
work on a more stable basis, especially in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The working out of these surveys did much toward making us 
realize the need of closer co-operation. New viewpoints and 
purposes came into being as the product of a unified group. At 
the beginning of the second year of the association there was a 
decided reaching out for constructive plans. As the work of the 
first year had been an analysis of the situation, that of the second 
was a growth based on those findings. We are now just beginning 
our third year, and it is encouraging to report that the attendance 
is larger and more universally responsive than that of the original 
few who began the work. But while the members of the conference 
deserve credit for this, the early awakening is due to the peculiarly 
good fortune that gave us Mrs. Anna L. Burdick for chairman. 
Mrs. Burdick has been a teacher of English in our high school 
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for years and head of the vocational guidance and English work of 
the entire city for the last two years. She has not only the prac- 
tically keen mind to fit English to the child’s needs in earning his 
living, but also the vision of the finely constructed scholarly 
mentality and tastes that make him not only a breadwinner but a 
representative member of his community as well. 

The members of our association realized the peculiar fitness of 
Mrs. Burdick; they realized that she was not of one locality but 
of all. This realization is one of the necessities in co-operative 
work; it was considerably influenced and sustained by a voca- 
tional project which Mrs. Burdick proposed in the spring of 
the first year of our association and which I consider one of 
the cementing processes uniting the grades and the high school, 
preparatory to the work on the course of study. This project 
was in connection with the “follow-up” of ‘‘drop-outs.”” A pro- 
posal was made to the members of the Senior class in English 
in March, 1916, that they trace the history of the “drop-outs”’ 
in their class. The proposition was received with interest and the 
class resolved itself into its original grammar-grade groups. Each 
group appointed a committee to investigate the history of their 
classmates who had dropped from their number after entrance to 
the eighth grade. The members of the committee had to return 
to their grammar school and secure lists of those who had entered 
the eighth grade and those who graduated from it with them. 
With these two lists they began, by the process of elimination, to 
make up their lists of “drop-outs.” Personal record blanks 
concerning the social and industrial life of these classmates were 
given them to be filled in. Their search often lasted for two 
months, but in the end they were universally successful in dis- 
covering the delinquents. The committee then gave a report 
before the Senior class and later went back to the old grammar 
school. In this visit the committee not only gave the report of 
“drop-outs” but followed that with a plea for education. This 
last talk was based on statistics comparing the wage-earning 
capacity of these unskilled “drop-outs” with that of high-school 
graduates and that of high-school graduates with that of college 
men and women. 
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The startling revelations in the reports appealed tremendously 
to the boys and girls. It was a history connected with their school, 
their community, their older brothers and sisters who had dropped 
out to go from job to job, while the boy and girl making the report 
had remained in school and were about to graduate with possi- 
bilities before them largely denied to the ‘‘drop-out.’’ Class, 
school, and community loyalty was awakened, and the number of 
those who entered high school the following year proved that the 
effort had been worth while. Aside from this being a splendidly 
practical project in vocational guidance, it was of a tremendous 
value in joining the interest of the grades and that of the high school. 

Following this investigation Mrs. Burdick made the startling 
announcement that out of every ten entering the eighth grade, eight 
finish, six enter high school, and three graduate. The quickest 
response in decreasing this list of “drop-outs” came from the 
locality where 40 per cent of those who entered the eighth grade 
had previously been lost. Throughout all the weeks of this 
“follow-up” work, communication between the teachers and 
pupils of the eighth and twelfth grades was necessarily close, and 
a comparison of influences and interests all through the high school 
and grammar grade was evident. To the surveys of the first year 
of our English Association was added the vital influence of this 
“follow-up” work. In short, the gap between the high school and 
grades was being bridged, not only by the co-operative work in the 
English conferences as conferences, but by the sentiment of pride 
and sympathy awakened in this ‘‘follow-up”’ project. 

This project had been worked through but once, and our Eng- 
lish organization had been in existence but a year when the neces- 
sity of a new course of study in English became apparent. Mr. 
Studebaker, our assistant superintendent, presented this matter 
to the English teachers last Ocober. At the same time he out- 
lined the ends he desired to reach and the organization of the 
Course of Study committee. The course was to be prepared in 
temporary form by the close of the year, placed in the hands of the 
teaching force for careful trial in the second year, revised from the 
criticisms received as a result of this trial, and this continued until 
some commonly accepted basis could be reached. A series of 
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subcommittees was appointed to work under Mrs. Burdick as 
chairman until the course of study reached some termination sat- 
isfactory to both the teachers and the executives of the school 
system. These committees were arranged as follows: one each 
for literature and composition for the grammar grades and each 
year of the high school—ten in all. At the time these committees 
were announced, two others, covering the composition and language 
and the literature from the first to the sixth year, were appointed. 
These were not in reality a part of the Course of Study committee 
under Mrs. Burdick, but were to work with Mr. Studebaker 
toward some common standards of attainment that would join 
readily those desired in the grammar grades. 

The committees began their work very shortly after receiving 
their appointments—and I need not tell you, as men and women 
of broad experience, that we worked early and late, in season and 
out of season, by subcommittees and in general session, as well 
through the never-ceasing investigation of the individual. Every 
English teacher was urged to submit plans and to offer suggestions. 
When these did not come in readily, outlines were sent out to be 
filled in and returned, and individual conferences were held at 
which notes were taken for later consideration by the committees. 
In addition to this freshly submitted material, the committee had 
back of them the reports from the monthly conferences of the 
previous year and last year. Much of that material had been 
prepared to solve local needs, to reduce duplications, to arrive at 
universal minimum requirements, and was concisely tabulated 
or in charts. In addition to our own experiences we turned to 
other cities which were having or had just had the same struggle. 
The Chicago and Minneapolis courses were especially studied, and 
the preliminary report of the Committee of Thirty on the Reorgani- 
zation of English in Secondary Schools was of great help to us. 

At the close of the school year last June the course was complete 
in its tentative typewritten form, ready for its trial use this year. 
In general, the policy of the course as it now stands is voiced in the 
Foreword: 

The problem of articulation of the high school with the elementary grades 


can best be solved by regarding the seventh and eighth and ninth grades as 
unified in purpose. 
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Since life and language grow together and English is not a formal subject 
that can be mastered at any point in the curriculum and then dropped, we 
recommend that the study of English should continue throughout the school 
period. . 

Since language is social in its nature, composition should be regarded as 
a sincere attempt to communicate ideas, and literature should become an 
expression of the pupil’s own interests and ideals and the interpretation of his 
own experience. 

We indorse the statement of the Committee of Thirty in their preliminary 
report as to the point of view, the aims of high-school English, the organiza- 
tion of the course, the subject-matter of composition, and the subject-matter 
of literature. 

We think certain standards of attainment within the possible achievement 
of pupils should be established at the end of the sixth grade, ninth grade, and 
twelfth grade. 

To those familiar with the bulletin of the Committee of Thirty, the 
sentiment expressed here will not be at all new. 

In particular, the course has divided the composition work of 
each year into: (1) composition proper; (2) correlation of composi- 
tion and literature; (3) suggestive theme topics. The literature 
shows the same classification in each year, namely: (1) class read- 
ing; (2) selections read to class by pupil or teacher; (3) selections 
to be memorized; (4) individual reading; (5) books suitable for 
vocational reading. The central, simple line of work in composi- 
tion is from sentence to paragraph. Provisions are made for 
minimum requirements at the end of the sixth, ninth, and twelfth 
grades. The subjects suggested are closely connected with life, 
not only in the vocational themes, but in those correlated with 
literature. The literature is as fair a mixture of the modern and 
the classical as vision combined with resources could make it. 
We thought it was useless to make recommendations with no equip- 
ment to carry them out. However, our school board came most 
generously to our rescue in the suggestions made concerning outside 
reading, in modern poetry, short stories, essays, and books needed 
in vocational guidance. This generosity has not been confined 
to the high schools alone, but approximately one thousand dollars 
has been spent in the last two years in our grade libraries in the 
purchase of modern books. A movement is at present on foot to 
supply classes with some periodical in order that each pupil may 
have a copy in his hands to pursue the work recommended in the 
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course of study. Particular opportunity is offered for this in the 
third year, where we center on the modern short story and essay 
and where it is recommended that a periodical be in the hands of 
the pupils for a month. 

If I may presume to make a general comparison of our course 
with that of the Committee of Thirty, I should say that there is but 
little difference in the spirit and aim of the work. In many 
instances technicalities required in the separate years are practically 
the same. The selections submitted for reading in the bulletin 
presuppose a broader reading background than our particular 
pupils generally have. However, that applies chiefly to the first 
three grades; by the time our twelfth is reached we handle about 
the same material. 

The course, as I have said, is now in the hands of the teachers 
for trial. Our English Association has provided a place for free 
discussion of the course in its program for this year. Anyone is at 
liberty to bring his difficulties before the conference. In addition, 
Mr. Studebaker has sent out letters requiring written criticisms 
from the individual teachers to be sent in to him at stated intervals. 
These criticisms are to be considered by the Course of Study com- 
mittee throughout this year and the result shown in the revised 
course next June. 

How successful a course we shall have depends on the entire 
teaching force as much or more than on the committee. It is a 
matter of great gratification to the committee that we have back 
of us a faculty who know what we need through our English con- 
ferences and the ‘‘follow-up” project. It is a still greater matter 
for congratulation that we have in Mr. Thornburg, our superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Studebaker, his assistant, an executive force of 
broad vision. The members of the committee feel that with such 
generous support and sympathetic recognition of the real English 
situation they have an unusual opportunity. Whether the course 
will ever reach a permanent form is a question; whether it is desir- 
able that it should is even a greater question. English is an expres- 
sion of life; life is full of vital differences, and only by keeping the 
ear constantly to the ground to listen to the far, approaching, 
throbbing change can we keep abreast of its shifting demands. 
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A BETTER ENGLISH WEEK 


Our “Better English Week” was suggested by the head of the English 
department, who recognized in a movement of this kind an opportunity 
to bring into the daily routine of school life the freshness of vision which 
comes to him who knows the joy, however brief it may be, of adequate 
self-expression. The teachers of the English department, realizing that 
this week of concentrated effort on the part of all the high schools could 
do much to make the student at least conscious of his errors and of the 
general ineffectiveness of his speech, heartily indorsed the movement and 
presented a recommendation to that effect to the principal, who presented 
the matter at the general teachers’ meeting. 

Here the first great difficulty presented itself, that of securing the 
co-operation of the general body of teachers not directly interested in the 
English needs of the students. In general they expressed themselves 
as being in favor of an effort to improve the quality of the recitations, 
but there was some resentment evident toward the English department 
for implying a criticism of the existing standards for expression in class- 
rooms other than English, and also a disposition to interpret the actions 
of the English department as self-exploiting. I speak of these things 
merely because I think they are typical of the initial difficulty of pro- 
posing a drive of this kind in most high schools, but I believe that a 
thoughtful method of procedure will eliminate these misunderstandings. 
Perhaps the name “Speech Improvement Week,” which is used by some 
of the eastern high schools, would be less odious, although it would not 
include some of the lines of endeavor which we tried to encourage by 
our Better English Week. I believe, too, that where it is possible the 
movement should arise from members of the teaching force other than 
those teaching English, and that those chosen to carry it on be as little 
identified with English teaching as possible, for the efficiency of the work 
depends very largely on the fact that the pressure is brought to bear 
from a variety of angles. The committee selected in our school con- 
sisted of five persons, representing respectively the English, history, 
language, commercial, and manual arts departments. The science 
department was not represented merely because the teachers were all 
engaged at that time in some other committee work. 
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The committee of five worked out its plans in the form of a report, 
which was accepted by the teachers as a whole. The actual work and 
responsibility for the success of the enterprise were shared by all of the 
teachers as members of the various committees. Groups of students 
also were given committee work. 

The chief phases of the work may be divided into a few sections: the 
classroom efforts to secure the use of better English, the activities asso- 
ciated with attracting the attention and interest of the students as well 
as of the public, and the special features of the week’s campaign. 

In connection with the first of these, the intramural activities (shall 
I say ?) of our week, the committee thought that it was the psychological 
moment to propose a standardization of requirements in English work, 
both oral and written, to be made permanent for the high school. This 
recommendation was accepted and a committee appointed to formulate 
a set of principles to be observed by teacher and pupil. After several 
lively sessions over the report of this committee, which only served to 
reveal the necessity for establishing a uniform practice, a statement of 
requirements is gradually evolving. A copy will be put into the hands 
of every student in the school. 

The chief problem in working out the program for the use of better 
English in all classrooms was that of securing the active co-operation of 
all teachers, but a splendid enthusiasm was evident in the reports 
handed in to the publicity committee. ‘These indicated carefully 
mapped-out plans of campaign on the part of the teachers and a lively 
response on the part of the pupils to the appeal made by the various 
departments for greater clearness and correctness of expression in recita- 
tions. Such appeals often prove more convincing than the oft-repeated 
one of the English classroom. 

In various ways, attention was called to clear and logical arrange- 
ment of thought in the recitation, proper introduction and completeness 
of statement, correct answering of questions and definition of terms, as 
well as drills in the spelling and pronunciation of the technical terms of 
each subject. Spelling matches were conducted in several classes—in 
history, science, mathematics, and other subjects. In one science class 
a clever bit of dramatization resulted from a dialogue between Pope 
Urban VIII and Galileo on the inventions of the latter. In a chemistry 
class a debate was held: ‘‘ Resolved: That the title of the text be changed 
from ‘The Chemistry of Common Things’ to ‘The Chemistry of Uncom- 
mon Things.’”’ In Latin classes special attention was given to articula- 
tion, use of good English in translation, choice of synonyms in translation, 
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and the compiling of a list of Latin derivatives used during the week. 
In the sewing class chosen members explained in detail the method 
of making over an old garment into a new one, the remaining members 
of the class acting as critics, not of the method, but of the English used. 
In the cooking classes a similar method of class work was employed in a 
demonstration of the making and baking of cookies; again the question 
was not, “Are the Cookies Good?” but, “What about the English ?’’ 
In some classes stress was laid on enunciation and the elementary sounds 
of the language. In the pedagogy class, games for children, to establish 
the use of the language, were used. In all classes discussions of idioms 
and their abuse were given free rein, and in many secretaries were 
appointed to note the common errors. In one class a trial was held on 
the basis of these charges. Pupils were also encouraged to enlarge and 
enrich vocabularies by means of special studies made of words and the 
use of the dictionary in acquiring words. In an advanced class in 
literature the pupils were given a few simple rules for finding expressive 
words that flash images through the reader’s mind, and they were then 
set to work to find words which they later embodied in verses. Buta 
recital of all the devices used would only be tedious to readers who have 
perhaps worked out many such. 

To aid in keeping the “Better English” idea before the minds of the 
students, various plans for publicity were adopted. Placards were pre- 
pared, bearing such statements as: “Better say: He doesn’t”; “ Better 
say: It is he”; “Better say: I did it’’; “Better say: Lend me a pencil,” 
and so on through all the important and commonly abused idioms. The 
work of printing these fifty or more signs was done by boys in the 
mechanical-drawing department, who shared in this way the work of 
conducting the “drive.” They also prepared sets of “Ten Command- 
ments for Good English.” These placards, which were placed in con- 
spicuous places throughout the corridors and study halls, were the 
occasion of no inconsiderable comment on the part of the students. 
A student committee planned some clever slogans which were placed on 
the blackboards of the different classrooms, each one appropriate to the 
subject taught in that room, as: ‘Every seed, every animal, has its use; 
so has every word in the English language.” “Latin helps your Eng- 
lish; so with Better English Week. Study up on articulation.” 

On one bulletin board appeared the question, printed by a student, 
“Where do we need good English?” Beneath it were posted pictures 
of factories, offices, homes, stores, etc. The question ‘Who needs 
better English?” was answered by pictures of workmen, mechanics, 
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doctors, lawyers, nurses, merchants, etc. A very notable feature of the 
week was the posters made by pupils gifted in art. One especially good 
cartoon represented a large English book with bulging back that re- 
sembled a tower. Around this and upon it numerous little men busied 
themselves, some sawing cobwebs or breaking them with an axe, some 
on a scaffold rubbing and polishing, others sweeping clouds of dust from 
the top. The lines read, “Brush up on your English.” 

To expose, as it were, the students to sources of information on 
correctness in speech, a special committee of faculty and students 
prepared an exhibit of books and magazines, such as “ Words Often Mis- 
pronounced,” “Correct English and How to Use It,”’ books of synonyms, 
books of idioms, and dictionaries of all kinds. The public library 
co-operated in this work. The librarian offered us all the available 
material and prepared a valuable poster to accompany the exhibit, indi- 
cating the special uses of the different dictionaries. 

By far the most important work in publicity, however, was that 
which a special committee accomplished in bringing the idea of using 
better English before the people outside of the school. The newspapers 
of the city gave generous space to the committee’s well-written articles 
describing in detail what was going on in the high school during the 
week. The editors of the two city papers joined in the movement to 
improve the speech consciousness of the community and wrote editorials 
commending “Better English Week.”’ 

In addition to these activities the committee in charge planned three 
special features of the week—a Monday morning assembly devoted to 
better English, an essay contest, and a pronunciation contest. 

At the Monday morning assembly of all students two splendid 
speeches by citizens of the city gave the work of the week an enthusiastic 
start. A newspaper man, who has distinguished himself in a literary 
way, spoke from the business standpoint on the value of good English 
in business life. Then a woman, a native of England and a person of 
remarkable attainments, presented in a very pithy and entertaining way 
the sources of effectiveness in the use of the English tongue. 

The students who entered the essay contest were divided into two 
groups, Freshman-Sophomore and Junior-Senior. A typewritten list 
of a hundred subjects, compiled by the various departments, was posted 
in each room along with the rules of the contest. A faculty com- 
mittee chose from the essays submitted a limited number of the best, 
which were then judged by a professional man competent to judge 
the work. Awards were given to the winners in each group, and 
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the essays were published, one in the high-school paper, the other in a 
magazine published by the class in elective English. 

The pronunciation contest proved a difficult venture because no 
precedent could be found for a contest of just the nature proposed, but 
it worked out in spite of difficulties. A list of five hundred words 
frequently mispronounced was published in the newspaper in order to 
give the contestants an opportunity to study the pronunciation. A 
student committee prepared a list of about a hundred contestants, 
who worked hard and argued at length on the pronunciation of the 
words in the list. The contest was held on Friday evening in the school 
auditorium and the public was invited, a nominal admission being 
charged to defray the slight expenses of the week. The words were 
thrown, one at a time, on the screen, and each contestant, in his turn, 
pronounced. The city superintendent of schools, who makes pronun- 
ciation of words a very special study, acted as judge, deciding whether 
a correct pronunciation had been given. When a contestant pronounced 
incorrectly he forfeited his place. The one who remained standing after 
the rest were eliminated was pronounced winner and awarded the 
trophy. The words were thrown on the screen from a reflectoscope 
on the stereopticon machine. They had been written in rather large 
handwriting across a roll of adding-machine paper, which was pulled 
through a lead frame fastened on the reflectoscope. Other methods 
proved too expensive or impracticable. It is surprising to learn how 
many persons are interested in the pronunciation of words, and it is a 
gratification to hear the busy men and women in the stores and shops 
and on the streets discussing the pronunciation of words brought to 
their attention in this way. 

On the whole our “ Better English Week” produced a reaction on the 
students and on many business and professional men and public-spirited 
women of the city who took the time to send in to the high school words 
of commendation for the “Better English Week.” Because we feel 
encouraged by these tangible results, and because we hope that there 
have been other effects, invisible but rooted somewhere in the con- 
sciousness of our school and community, we believe in the “Better 
English Week” and hope to make it an institution in our high school. 


CATHERINE HIMES 
Dusvugve, Iowa, HicH SCHOOL 




















EDITORIAL 


Training in a little autocracy is poor preparation for citizenship 
in a big democracy. When that rather obvious truth gets itself 
The Democra- generally recognized, the current system of formal 
tization of textbook assignment and recitation-examination fol- 
Method lowing will be utterly and eternally damned. There 
are signs which seem to indicate that the day of doom is appre- 
ciably nearer than it was four years ago. 

C’est la guerre, of course. The great struggle has slowly defined 
itself as the—last, we fondly hope—death grapple of two opposed 
types of social life, the feudal and the modern. The modern is 
sure to win. Meanwhile hoary traditions grow less sacred. 
Democracy itself moves forward by leaps and bounds. 

What is democracy in theory and practice as exemplified in 
the school and college classroom? Not a relationship of dictator 
and servile subjects certainly. Rather is it that of leader, coach, 
and friend with intelligent, voluntary, purposeful followers, 
workers, learners, who know how and why they learn. 

The technique of classroom activity governed by the social- 
group conception we are just beginning to learn. To some it 
appears, and is, mere freedom, ungoverned by necessary law, self- 
imposed or other. But here and there a new and successful 
organization reveals itself, providing both for initiative and full 
self-direction and participation and for definite mastery of the arts 
of civilized life. To develop and perfect this democratic method 
of instruction in order to educate for full and useful participation 
in the work and play of this our common life is a great, perhaps the 
greatest, opportunity of the schoolmaster today. 




















A FORECAST OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago on Thanksgiving Day and the two days 
following. The program will be shaped in accordance with the spirit of 
the time. No one need hesitate to attend because of a desire to do only 
necessary and patriotic things. In the first place, it is the essence of 
patriotism to keep up one’s morale by means of such associations with 
one’s fellows as one has become accustomed to. In the second place, 
it is highly patriotic to assist in that educational reconstruction which 
is indicated by the war and by the conditions which will in all probability 
follow the war. 

The theme of the convention will be ‘The Adjustment of English 
Teaching to the Needs of Democracy.” Conferences will be held on 
English for vocations, on Americanization, on economy of time and 
standardized tests, on the teaching of American ideals, on the democrati- 
zation of classroom method, and on the training of teachers. The 
section meetings of former years will be largely replaced by general 
sessions intended to draw together in good understanding and common 
purposes teachers of all ranks. Full opportunity will be given for com- 
mittee meetings and reports and for informal chats. The most impor- 
tant item of business will be the consideration of the amendment to the 
constitution providing for the election of a majority of the members of the 
Board of Directors by the affiliated associations. 

The Auditorium Hotel has been selected once more as headquarters. 
Members will do well to write to the hotel manager, asking for reserva- 
tion of the type of room desired. Officers of the Council and of each 
local association are urged to see to it that representatives from all 
parts of the country plan to attend the meeting. The program in 
detail will appear in the November issue of the Journal. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEBRASKA COUNCIL 


The third annual meeting of the Nebraska Council was held May 4 
in the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, under the presidency of Miss Estelle 
Morrison, of Omaha Central High School. 

Principal J. G. Masters, Omaha Central High School, urged that to 
meet present needs English courses should be reorganized to include 
more modern literature, to include a greater amount of literature, to 
offer more variety to please individual tastes, and to emphasize not 
technique but spirit. Superintendent R. B. Carey, Ashland, declared 
the great objects of literature teaching to be soul values, culture values, 
and social values. Modern literature is especially needed to reveal to 
our young people our present problems and our national ideals. 

A group of Elizabethan lyrics well sung by Miss Laura Peterson, 
Corrigan School, Omaha, furnished variety and pleasure. 

Miss Jessie M. Towne, Central High School, Omaha, said that 
outside reading in the high school depends upon the habit formed in the 
grades. She described the helpful activities of public library branches 
located in school buildings. She presented a complete program of 
outside reading organized to secure (1) the formation of a reading habit, 
(2) the acquisition of an informational background, and (3) knowledge 
of the types of literature. 

Miss Jeannette McDonald, Omaha High School of Commerce, dis- 
cussing ‘‘The Ninth-Grade Problem,” described this plan used in her 
school: From the first set of papers received errors in structure are 
tabulated opposite the names of the sinners, and each pupil is set to 
work at his own problems by means of sets of exercises covering the 
essentials of form. If he remains weak, he is assigned to a supple- 
mentary “opportunity class” for the correction of his particular fault. 
Correctness of sentences should be the test of ninth-grade writing. It 
is also required of each pupil to learn one new word a day—definition, 
pronunciation, and use. The pupils’ desire to speak and write well is 
the great aim, to be tested by reports of teachers in other departments 
upon the English used by the pupil. 

H. C. House, Peru Normal School, exalted the English teacher’s 
opportunity to teach the ideals of democracy, personal and national. 

The program closed with a round-table discussion of ‘‘ Teaching 
Poetry.” 
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ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 


The meeting last spring of the Alabama Association of Teachers of 
English was the most encouraging to the leaders of any held thus far. 
As a result of the Association’s activity and the state department’s 
emphasis upon English during the past year, there was interest on every 
hand in the affairs of this organization. 

One of the most valuable aids for securing interest in the Association 
was the headquarters room at the Tutwiler Hotel. This has become an 
indispensable place for conducting the business, meeting friends, talking 
about English, and examining materials bearing upon the teaching of 
English. Usually we try to have the meeting and the dinner in rooms 
as near the headquarters room as is possible. 

The exhibit, under the supervision of Miss Nan Barksdale, of Troy, 
was a source of peculiar pride, for it represented local effort. Mr. W. I. 
Pittman and Miss Capitola Moody, of Birmingham; Mr. R. P. Wills, of 
Scottsboro; Miss Clara Verner, of Tuscaloosa; and Mr. Claud Howard, 
of Jacksonville, brought together suggestive materials illustrating pupils’ 
work in English. A book display for the high school presenting “old 
stand-bys,” patriotic material, etc., was arranged by Miss Claire Lynch, 
of Birmingham, and a similar collection for the grades was arranged 
by Miss Mary Banes, of the Public Library of Birmingham. Besides 
these displays there were pictures, posters, and various other helpful 
materials. Much of the exhibit from the schools was presented to the 
Association to form a nucleus of a permanent display, which will circulate 
among the summer schools and the larger teachers’ institutes. 

Our guest from another state was Mr. John M. Clapp, who addressed 
the Alabama Educational Association on “Our National Life and Our 
National Language,”’ and our Association on “What the English Asso- 
ciation Can Do to Help Further the Speech Movement.” After our 
meeting he was the guest of honor at a dinner planned for launching the 
“speech movement” among the business people of Birmingham. The 
dinner was given under the auspices of the Civic Association of Birming- 
ham, which body will have a committee on speech during the coming 
year. At the dinner there were speech contests by telephone and dicta- 
phone, followed by an address by Mr. Clapp on “Speech, a Business 
Asset.” Quite luckily for the movement, the dinner came at the opening 
of the Liberty Loan drive, so that the two interests combined quite 
happily. Mr. Clapp’s visit to Alabama was both helpful and inspiring. 

Our own meeting, with the president, Mr. Claud Howard, as chair- 
man, was taken up largely with reports of committees and talks. The 
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most noteworthy accomplishment of a committee was that of the 
Articulation Committee in the publication of a handbook on composition 
in Grades I-VIII, prepared by Misses Simpson, Pearson, and Burt, of 
the State Normal School at Florence. The State Department of Educa- 
tion paid the high compliment of publishing the bulletin for free distribu- 
tion. The Folklore Committee, Mr. N. I. White, chairman, had to its 
credit the publication during the past year of a folklore primer, and 
reported a large amount of material collected awaiting publication. 
The Speech Committee reported that over fifty communities in Alabama 
have done active service for speech during the past two years! 

The Association regretted that Mr. C. C. Certain, of Detroit, found 
it impossible to be present to discuss “‘ Methods of Socializing Instruc- 
tion in English.”’ Besides Mr. Clapp’s talk there was one on “ Formal 
Grammar in the Grades—Its Present Status.”” Since the speaker, Mr. 
Charles B. Glenn, of Birmingham, will supervise the planning of a 
handbook on language for the grades during the coming year, he wished 
to present a discussion of formal grammar to “clear the atmosphere.” 
In closing he said: 

All of us remember the boy who when asked to parse cow in the sentence 
Mary milks the Cow, is reputed to have said, “Cow is a pronoun because 
it stands for Mary.”” I submit, my friends, that the day is approaching, if not 
already at hand, when we will concede that to grade the child it is perhaps 
of greater value to know that the cow does stand for Mary than that the word 
cow is a common noun, third person, singular number, feminine gender, 
objective case, object of milks. 


The announcement that gave most pleasure was the offer of Mr. E. E. 
Smith, editor of the Educational Exchange, as follows: (1) the continu- 
ance of the English department; (2) the use of four issues of the depart- 
ment as bulletins, these to be sent free to the Association members not 
subscribing; (3) the reduction of the subscription price from $1.00 to 
$0.55 to. members of the Association. With the acceptance of this offer 
the Association has solved the biggest problem of the past. 

Upon the resignation of Miss C. E. Crumpton of the editor- 
treasurership in order that she may concentrate upon the “speech 
movement,” the nomination of an officer for the unexpired term of a year 
was included in the nomination of officers. Those elected were as 
follows: president, Miss Janet Simpson, State Normal School, Florence; 
first vice-president, S. H. Gibbons, Public School, Marbury; second 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Dickinson, Central High School, Bir- 
mingham; secretary, J. R. Rutland, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; editor-treasurer, R. P. Wills, High School, Scottsboro. 
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We have placed our most capable and ready in office for the coming 
year. Therefore we have good reason for looking to the future with 
confidence. Craupia E. Crumpton 

MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 

April 30, 1918 
NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL 

On July 25, 1918, at a session of high-school teachers attending the 
University of North Carolina Summer School, a state branch of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was temporarily organized. 
This was done at the suggestion and with the help of Dr. Edwin Green- 
law, Professor of English, University of North Carolina. It was decided 
to make this a temporary organization until the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Assembly at Thanksgiving in order to give a larger number of 
English teachers, as well as others, a chance to join and to help make 
plans for it. The officers of the temporary organization are: Miss 
Eleanor Watson, Salisbury High School, president; Mrs. W. Leake 
Place, Oxford, vice-president; Miss Mary J. Spruill, Durham High 
School, secretary and treasurer. Miss Betty Land, of Guilford County, 
and Miss Louise Goodman, Tarboro High School, were elected to act 
with the officers as the Executive Committee. 

The organization started with twenty-two members, ten of whom 
are superintendents, supervisors, and grade teachers. A desire was 
expressed that the organization shall be helpful to rural supervisors and 
teachers, and that it shall get co-operation and inspiration from them 
as much as from special teachers of English; in short, to let the National 
Council of Teachers of English be a source of inspiration and practical 
help to all teachers in our state and to have every college, every high 
school, and every rural school represented in our state council. Eleven 
of the members gave their names for subscription to the English Journal. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee it was decided to have two 
district meetings before the State Teachers’ Assembly in order to canvas 
for membership and to form some plan of action to present at the time 
of permanent organizations. One of these meetings is to be held at 
Greensboro, the other at Greenville, and for each some prominent teacher 
of English or leader in education is to be asked to speak. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 


A meeting of teachers, librarians, and others interested in school 
libraries was held at Simmons College, Boston, on May 18. Miss 
June R. Donnelly, director of the Library School of Simmons, acted as 
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presiding officer and briefly reviewed the movement which had led to the 
meeting. Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High School of 
Brooklyn, made a strong plea for the maintenance of school libraries 
already existing and the establishment of new ones even in these times of 
financial stress, because of their educational value and their almost 
limitless opportunities for rousing the spirit of patriotism. She also 
gave advice to school men and to librarians who questioned her concern- 
ing their individual problems. Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education for High Schools, compared 
the New England situation with conditions existing in other parts of the 
country and looked forward hopefully to the future. The library- 
trained teacher as a means of introducing pupils to the resources of the 
modern library was discussed by Miss Martha C. Pritchard, librarian of 
the State Normal School at Bridgewater. Two interesting experiments 
were described by Mr. Ernest L. Collins, head master of the Quincy 
High School, and Mr. Herbert S. Weaver, head master of the School of 
Practical Arts of Boston. Mr. Collins told of establishing a library in an 
“impossible” corner of an overcrowded building and vouched for the 
possibility of obtaining results with little but books and a librarian, 
while Mr. Weaver described his library as one in which room and book 
collections were ideal, but results not all that could be desired because 
of lack of one vital thing, trained leadership. 

A constitution for an organization of school librarians in New 
England was read by Miss Louisa M. Hooper, of the Brookline Public 
Library, chairman of the committee on constitution, and was adopted. 
The following were elected officers for the year 1918-19: president, 
Miss Martha C. Pritchard, librarian of State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts; vice-presidents, Miss Iva M. Young, librarian 
of the High School, Manchester, New Hampshire, and Miss Mary H. 
Davis, librarian of the High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Anna L. Bates, librarian of the High School, Quincy, 
Massachusetts; advisory board, Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Newton 
Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, Mr. Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, of the High School of Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of Children’s Work, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Every New England school is urged to send name of principal or 
faculty member to the secretary that it may receive notices of future 
meetings of the Association. 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
FRENCH WAR POETRY 


“Comparatively little war poetry has been produced in France 
during the present conflict.”” So runs the opening sentence of a very 
interesting summary of “French War Poetry,” by Theodore Stanton in 
the Mid-West Quarterly for January, 1918. Among the poets of estab- 
lished reputation in France when the upheaval occurred Paul Fort alone 
seems to have remained as productive as ever. Possibly the seeming 
dearth of poetry in France at this time is due in part, Mr. Stanton 
thinks, to the fact that the fine verse of the older poets, Victor Hugo, 
for example, has never been more popular than today. The largest 
supply of war poetry has come from the trenches. Among the notable 
examples are Poésies de guerre, by Jacques de Choudens, Les sept marches 
du temple, by Gustave Rouger, and Le laurier sur le font, by Lieut. 
Geandreau. Rostand is credited with the opinion that we cannot 
now tell what the influence of the war on letters will be, and Charles le 
Goffic writes that “the literary and artistic reaction which will be caused 
by the present war is very far off.” 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


In the Teachers’ College Record for September, 1918, Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick makes a stimulating analysis of the meaning 
of the so-called “project method.” He raises the question as to whether 
the term has a vital meaning back of it, and if so, whether the term fitly 
designates that idea. Referring to his own experience, the writer states 
that he has felt for some time the need of unifying more completely a 
number of related aspects of the educative process. This unification 
seemed possible by referring all of them to the one notion of the hearty 
purposeful act. This the term “project” is used to designate. The 
purposeful act is the typical unit of the worthy life and should be the 
typical unit of school procedure. From this point of view the project 
becomes the most important teaching unit. It is in harmony with the 
laws of learning in that it provides both for readiness in response to 
stimulus and for satisfaction in that response. It also insures a wealth 
of related and concomitant activities and ideas. This brings about that 
many-sided association with the central fact of experience under con- 
sideration which makes learning truly effective. The American schools, 
Professor Kilpatrick thinks, are much in need of reform upon the basis 
of some vitalizing principle, such as this of the project or purposeful 
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act. All who are acquainted with the deadly formality which char- 
acterizes large numbers of them will heartily agree with him. 


STANDARDIZED SILENT-READING TESTS 


The Kansas Silent-Reading Tests, originally devised by Professor 
F. J. Kelly, of the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, have 
been improved by Professor Walter S. Monroe, formerly of the same 
institution and now of Indiana University. The revised tests are 
described at length in the Journal of Educational Psychology for June, 
1918. The tests may be used to measure both speed and comprehension 
in silent reading. This is accomplished by means of a series of para- 
graphs taken from the kind of reading which pupils ordinarily do in 
school, including short passages of verse. Standardization was accom- 
plished by applying the paragraphs as originally selected to a large num- 
ber of pupils and then arranging the paragraphs finally selected in the 
order of difficulty, as indicated by the results accomplished by the major- 
ity of pupils. The tests are used by placing in the hands of each pupil 
a small pamphlet containing the paragraphs, each of which calls for some 
definite act, such as drawing a line around a word to indicate the correct 
answer to a question set upon the paragraph. The sum of the values 
attached to the paragraphs which the pupil reads correctly is the meas- 
ure of the pupil’s ability. One set of tests is arranged for the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of the elementary school, another for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and a third for the high school. This set 
of tests is simple, is easy to score, and has been widely used. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Recent bulletins of the Bureau of Education at Washington relate 

to the “Teaching of English to Aliens” and “ Americanization as a War 
Measure.”” These are No. 39 and No. 18, Series of 1918.—Scott, 
Foresman & Company publish a useful war-time pamphlet entitled 
“Our Country’s Call to Service.’ The theme is work, save, give; the 
author, Mr. J. B. Studebaker, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Des Moines; the price, twelve cents. Teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary school will find the pamphlet filled with practical exercises in 
arithmetic, household arts, gardening, and the like-—The University of 
Wisconsin has issued a report upon the statements of Professor Robert 
M. McElroy and the Executive Committee of the National Security 
League relating to the university. This pamphlet sets forth the position 
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of the university with reference to the charges made by the League and 
in fairness should be read by all who are acquainted with the incidents 
leading up to the issuing of the pamphlet.—The State Department of 
Wisconsin adds to the large number of very useful pamphlets which it 
has issued the first of a series of Studies in Educational Measurements 
in Wisconsin. This is a report on the use of some standard tests, by 
W. W. Thiesen. The tests are those in spelling, arithmetic, writing, 
composition, and reading.—The University of Iowa publishes as Exten- 
sion Bulletin of July 1, 1918, a survey of the high schools of Des Moines, 
by Professor E. E. Lewis.—Bulletin No. 14 of the Department of Educa- 
tional Investigation and Measurement of the Boston Public Schools 
is entitled “A Plan for the Promotion of Teachers from Merit Lists.” — 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, adds to his useful series of Type Studies and Lesson 
Plans an issue on “‘Teacher-Training Based on Type Studies.” Price, 
ten cents.—Professor Mary E. Shipman publishes, through D. C. Heath 
& Co., a suggestive pamphlet on Freshman English, which is intended to 
be used in company with such volumes as Slater’s Freshman Rhetoric, 
Lockwood’s The Freshman and His College, Steeves and Ristine’s Repre- 
sentative Essays, and Winchester’s Principles of Literary Criticism.— 
Building upon the Report of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of English in the Secondary Schools, Professor James M. Grainger, of the 
State Normal School at Farmville, Virginia, has prepared a detailed 
outline of four years’ work in high-school English, with specific illustra- 
tions. The course is sold by the normal school at twenty-five cents.— 
A neat pamphlet called Historic Utterances of the President has been 
issued by the Hughes High School Press in Cincinnati, Ohio, under the 
editorship of Mr. C. T. Logan. The five sections are devoted to the 
Address before the Senate, January 22, 1917, the Message on the Declara- 
tion of War, April 2, 1917, the Flag-Day Speech of June 14, 1917, Reply 
to the Pope, August 27, 1917, and an Open Letter to the New National 
Army, September 4, 1917. 














BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


Education for the Needs of Life. By Irvinc ELGAR MILLER. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 353. $1.25. 
A clear and readable presentation of the Dewey theory of education. 

Stories of the Steppe. By Maxim Gorxi. Translated by Henry T. Scunirt- 
KIND and IsAAcC GOLDBERG. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1918. Pp. so. 
$o. 25. 
In the “ Universal Library.” 

What Men Live By and Other Stories. By Leo Totstor. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co., 1918. Pp. 66. $0.25. 


The Tragedy of Tragedies or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great. With 
the Annotations of H. Scriblerus Secundus. By HENRy FIeLpINc. Edited 
by James T. Hit1-House. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 
Pp. 223. $3.00. 

The God of Vengeance: A Dramain Three Acts. By SnHotomAsH. Authorized 
Translation with Introduction and Notes by Isaac GOLDBERG. Special 
Preface by ABRAHAM CAHAN. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1918. Pp. go. 
$1.00. 

A Yiddish problem play which has been widely translated. 

The Evolution of a Democratic School System. By CHARLES H. Jupp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 1109. 

Traces the American common school to the German Volksschule—an origin which 
some dispute. 

The Spirit of Democracy. By LYMAN POWELL and GERTRUDE W. PoweELL. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1917. 

Another attempt to supply a book of selections from which to teach American 
ideals. Its chief advantage is the inclusion of both prose and poetry. 

English for Coming Americans. By PETER RoBerts. New York: The Asso- 
ciation Press. Pp. ros. 

A teacher’s manual, after Gouin, accompanied by several series of lessons in 
pamphlet form. 

The Profession of Journalism. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1918. 
Pp. 292. 

A collection of articles on newspaper editing and publishing taken from the 

Atlantic Monthly. 
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Moral Education in School and Home. By J. O. Encteman. Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1918. Pp. 314. 

An attempt “‘to analyze the possibilities for moral instruction or training in the 
everyday activities of the school,’’ based upon long experience and observation and a 
study of the “original nature”’ of children. Intended as a textbook for normal schools 
and teachers’ reading circles. 

The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. By Fretix ARNoLD. New York: 
Lloyd Adams Noble, 1916. Pp. 284. 

A compilation of various merits and demerits which may be considered by inspec- 
tors in judging the work of teachers. 

Practical Business English. By Oscar CHARLES GALLAGHER and LEONARD 
Bowporn Mouton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 226. 
$0.92. 

Compact and typographically excellent. The usual types of letters. The best 
feature is the attempt to make the pupils realize the situations in the assignments. 
Good English. By Henry SEmeEt CANBY and JOHN BAKER OppyckE. _Illus- 

trations by MAup and MIsKA PeTeRsHAM. New York: Macmillan, rg1t. 

Pp. 390. 

Authors’ ideal of a textbook: an abundance of good material, clearly arranged, 
from which the teacher can select. 

Everyday Classics—Books 7 and 8. By FRANKLIN T. BAKER and AsHLEy H. 
THORNDIKE. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 424. $0.72 each. 
Lessons in English—BookI. By AnTHURLEE. New York: Charles E. Merrill 

Co., 1918. Pp. 310. 

Nine Humorous Tales. By Anton CHEKHOV. Translated from the Russian 
by Isaac GOLDBERG and Henry T. SCHNITTKIND. Boston: Stratford Co. 
1918. Pp. 60. $0.25. 

One of a series of very inexpensive but valuable and well-printed books of literature 
in English. 

Fairy Tales from Brazil. By Este Spicer Eetts. With illustrations by 
HELEN M. Barton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917. Pp. 210. 
$1.25. 

How and why stories. 

Stories for Any Day. By CAROLYN SHERWIN Batley. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1918. Pp. 163. $1.00. 

A Child’s Own Book of Verse. By ADA M. SKINNER, FRANCES GILLESPY 
Wickes. [Illustrated by Maup S. Futter and MICHAEL PETERSHAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Book I, pp. 99. $0.45. Book 
II, pp. 138. $0.45. Book III, pp. 130. $0.50. 

The poems are simple and the illustrations excellent. 

The Fox Readers. Teachers’ Manual, Primer, First and Second Readers. By 

FLORENCE C. Fox. [Illustrations by NoRMAN JacoBSEN. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 
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Reading-Literature Series. Book VI adapted and graded by HARRIETTE 
TAYLOR TREADWELL and MARGARET FREE. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
V. Poote. Pp. 416. Book VII adapted and graded by Tuomas H. 
Briccs. Illustrated by FREDERICK V. PooLte. Pp. 416. Book VIII 
adapted and graded by HENRY WILLIAM Suryock. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK RICHARDS and WILLIAM L. HASKELL. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson Co., 1915. 

High-School Spelling. Arranged for Eight Semesters. By WINNIFRED 
SCHUREMAN. Pp. 32. Supplies of this speller may be obtained from 
Miss Winnifred Schureman, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
$0.15. 

Why We Punctuate. Second edition—entirely rewritten. By WrLitam Liv- 
INGSTON KLEIN. Minneapolis: Lancet Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 220. 
$1.25. 

Perhaps the best exposition of the use of marks to secure clearness. 





First Steps in Reading—Letters to a Beginning Teacher. By Lucy WILLIAMS 
TintEY. Chicago: University Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 54. 
Well fitted to the needs of the inexperienced primary teacher. 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. By EMMA SHERIDAN Fry. New 
York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 46. 
A dramatic cast reading arrangement. The alternate pages are left blank for 
convenience in pasting the pages in a production book. 
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THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 






Adds interest and effectiveness to English classes. You 
can project the pupils’ themes on the screen so that the 
== whole class may read and criticize them. Wrong con- 
structions, grammatical errors, misspelled words, etc., 
will be driven home, if the pupils can see their mistakes confronting them on 
a brilliant screen. The Balopticon will project directly from an essay sheet. 
It is equipped with the new gas-filled Mazda Lamp, which is absolutely 
automatic in operation. 













Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government's most impor- 
tant military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for the present. While proud 
to be of such service in this world-crisis, we shall expect to serve our other patrons even more 
efficiently than before, when the world is again at peace. 
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